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America's Best Loved 
Folksingers! 


THE WEAVERS 


‘eiel, + 
qa sts 


Just 


Rel di Previous Best-Sellers: 
eleased! 


THE WEAVERS AT CARNEGIE HALL 


TH EE Kisses Sweeter than Wine, Rock Island Line, 
Wimoweh, Sixteen Tons, Lonesome ‘Traveller, 


WEAVERS A mt tor ony ‘clk. sacle colleen” aa 


T H re) Mi E board ; 1-12” VRS-9010 
THE WEAVERS ON TOUR 
Tzena Tzena, Old Smoky, So Long, Boll Weevil, 
Michael Row the Boot and fifteen others. ” 
same infectious, rollicking spirit that only this 
remarkable quartet of folk singers can gener- 
ote.” Detroit Times 1-12” VRS-9013 
: : 1 


j 
AROUND THE WORLD with other Vanguard entertainments 


VIENNA JULIUS PATZAK sings VIENNESE HEURIGEN SONGS. The great tenor in an intoxicating 
program of May-Wine songs, with Grinzinger Schrammeln Orchestra 1-12” VRS-9035 


RUSSIA RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS. The greatest Bolshoi Opera stars and famous oe choruses in a 
collection of internationally loved favorites. -12’' VRS-9023 
NEW ORLEANS CAtL HOUSE BLUES—“Hi-Fi Blues in a Lo-Fi House’ Honky-Tonk nostalgic favorites. Bobby 
Henderson, piano. 1-12” VRS-9017 | 


PARIS LIANE sings PARIS AFTER MIDNIGHT, with the Boheme Bar Trio. “As —, as whipped 
cream, in a collection of Left Bank standards. “ Billboard VRS-9027 | 

MEXICO MEXICAN PANORAMA. “‘Irresistible...A wonderful collection, covering all regions of 
Mexico.’ Washington, D.C. News. 1-12” VRS-9014! 

ALL 12’—LIST PRICE 4.98 each 

Send for Complete Catalog to: VANGUARD RECORDING SOCIETY, INC., 256 West 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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SMILE and a tear for shrewd old 
Sir Louis Sterling, the poor Jewish 
boy from Orchard Street (on Manhattan's 


Lower East Side) who rose 
and to the presidency of E. M. 1., Ltd. 


to knighthood 
He died recently in his eightieth year, 
mourned by the Empire that adopted and 
honored him...In the quarter-century 
that The Record Guide has 
served its fellow collectors 


American 
we have seen 
many magazines come and go. Because 
it is always exciting to have competition, 
especially sorry to note 
Review of Recorded 


which ceased publication with its 


however, we are 
the passing of the 
Vusic, 
June issue. At the same time we are 
RRM 
subscribers who will henceforth receive 
the ARG. We hope they like us. . .I 


Marconi is the 


delighted to welcome those many 
athé 
vanguard of a group of 
European labels that will be represented 
in these pages shortly as a courtesy to our 
the United 


have indicated a desire to have 


thousands of readers outside 
States who 
AFG coverage of certain recordings not 


available here except through import 


channels. These releases will not be 
allotted any priority space, of course, but 
they do deserve some attention. . .Con- 
gratulations to our shorthaired contem- 
porary, Down Beat, for Martin 
Williams to its staff of reviewers Lest 


there be any doubt 


adding 


about his status, be 
apprised that he will continue to oversec 
-Balletomanes will be 
\rthur Fiedler and the 
Pops will do the 


our jazz section. . 
glad to hear that 

Boston Hershy Kay 
(né Sousa) score for George Balanchine's 
Stripes. . A 
month's forecast about the promising new 
Bert Whyte: 


known as ‘Stereo-Muse” 


Stars & postscript to last 
label being shepherded by 
It will not be 
after all, 


less final choice is 


thank heaven The more or 


“Everest”, as in peak 
of achievement—and it may well represent 


just that from what I have gleaned so fat 


about its plans...[ hear that Bruno 
Walter wants to record Mahler songs 
with Eileen Farrell. No argument in 


wish she could do 
“Medea”. I heard 
Mercury’s Callas performance yet, but I 
have heard Farrell do it in the flesh and 


she was absolutely awesome. . . 5-1. 


this corner. I only 


Cherubini’s haven't 
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The truth about stereo discs 







By LARRY ZIDE 


MID much fantare, \udio Fidelity 
A Records recently launched ‘The 
World’s First Compatible Stereodisc’’. 
Using the RIAA-approved Westrex sys- 
tem of single-groove, stereophonic disc 
recording, this company, and soon several 
others, rushed their products onto dealers’ 
shelves. At the same time, several car- 
Westrex 


which 


tridge manufactures released 


system stereo cartridges, among 


were some extremely reasonably priced 


ceramic cartridges, as well as premium- 
priced, high-quality magnetics. On the 
basis of these developments, it is fairly 
that the Westrex 
long-playing record is with us to stay, 


RCA_ both 


announced plans for stereo record 


safe to deduce stereo 


and indeed Columbia and 
have 
releases this summer 

to the 
public, Audio Fidelity rented Town Hall 
in New York City. 


promised much 


lo introduce its stereo record 
\dvance advertising 
enough to lure a large 
When they had seated them- 
selves and the 
\udio Fidelity 


minutes of its hour-and-a-quarter demon- 


vudience. 
been closed, 


first 


doors had 


spent the forty 
stration extolling the virtues (by playing 


examples) of its monaural catalogue. In- 


With this article we 
intended to bridge the semantic gap between 
record collector and th 
The author knows 
hoth states of mind. He is a staff producer 
atW NYC, New York's around-the-clock good 
and 
audio consultant 


inaugurate a series 
; 
the music-oriented 


sound-oriented engineer. 


otherwise a_ free-lance 
Next month he will re- 


industry's 


station, 


MUSIC 
bort on the soul-searching at- 
Thence- 


forth he will appraise new equipment, with 


tempt to agree on stereo standards. 


om phasis on do-it-yourself kits 
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cluded 


combined low pedal organ tones with the 


Was an organ recording which 


sound of tinkling bells (with overtones 
to 23,000 cycles on the record, the com- 
mentator said). Anyway, it was one of 
the finest examples of intermodulation dis- 
tortion I have ever heard, although in all 
fairness it is possible that the IM dis- 
tortion originated in the reproducing 
equipment, rather than on the record. 
For the there 
large Altec speaker systems, set about 
The effect 
about midway back in the center of the 


Stereodiscs were two 


forty feet apart on the stage. 
hall was only fair. Sound certainly came 
from the left and right loudspeakers as 
it should, but because of the rather long 
distance between the speakers there was 
a definite ‘‘hole-in-the-middle”’ effect. 
It improved only slightly toward the rear 
of the hall. 
of the 


The sound of a scratch on one 


records was most unusual. Jf 
seemed to be coming from the whole stage 
and, in general, minor groove imper- 
fections in stereo seemed more prominent 
that their monaural equivalent. 

All of which seems to paint a rather 
bleak picture of stereo on records, when 
in reality they are capable of quite good 
sound (comparable to modern LPs) and 
a genuine stereophonic effect equal to the 
finest stereo tape. 

There are current, however, several 
misconceptions, most of which originated 
in advertising departments, that decidedly 
need correcting. Primary among these 
is the very idea of a compatible stereo 
record. The Westrex system, according 
to its inventors, does not produce a com- 
that 


should not be played with monaural car- 


patible record. So stereo records 


tridges; otherwise damage is likely to 
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result. The only compatibility in the 
Westrex system is that a stereo cartridge, 
designed to play stereo records, can be 
used also to play regular monaural records. 
But keep in mind that stereophonic long 
play records themselves should be played 
only on stereo equipment. 

Another misconception is that all 
music sounds better  stereophonically 
than it could monaurally. Actually, most 
of it does indeed sound better in stereo, 
except that which comes from a single 
source to begin with. For example, a 
solo piano recording generally sounds 
better from the single-speaker system of 
a monaural rig than it does when arti- 
ficially suspended between two stereo 
speakers spaced approximately ten to 
fifteen feet apart (otherwise an optimum 
average distance). Piano, the human 
voice, and other relatively ‘‘small’’ source 
sounds seem much bigger than life in 
stereo; instead of clarifying the detail 
as it should, stereo tends to muddy it. 

A problem that often shows up on con- 
versions from monaural to stereo systems 
is that of turntable rumble. Borderline 
turntables, meaning those which are ac- 
ceptable in a monaural system, may 
prove to have too much rumble for use in 
a stereo set-up. The reason for this is 
that stereo utilizes both vertical and 
lateral groove etchings (unlike monaural 
recording which uses only lateral etch- 
ing). Thus, a stereo cartridge must re- 
spond to both motions and will also re- 
spond to rumble both laterally and vertic- 
ally. On the other hand, a good mon- 
aural cartridge does not respond to verti- 
cal motion and therefore does not repro- 
duce rumble of a vertical nature. This 
problem seems to be most severe with 
record changers. Good turntables are 
more apt to be free of excessive vertical 
rumble. 

If you already have a_ high-quality 
monaural dise-playing system, the only 
real problem in conversion has to do with 
your pocketbook. What you need is a 
stereo cartridge and an additional pre- 
implifier control unit, amplifier, and 
speaker. Ideally, these should be of the 
ame quality as your present equipment. 
If you have a large three- or four-way 
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S2UUVAVOVAVNUEUEOEUEOEOEOEOOOEOOOOUOOODOGODOGAONOOOOOODOONONDEOEOOOOD NONE 


AT PRESS TIME ONLY A FEW LA- 
BELS HAD READIED THEIR INITIAL 
STEREO RELEASES, BUT ENOUGH 
ARE AVAILABLE TO WARRANT A 
PRELIMINARY STEREO  Drsco- 
GRAPHY. YOU WILL FIND OURS 
ON THE PAGE FOLLOWING THIS. 


ST 


ST 


speaker system with separate speakers it 
might be better to consider investing in 
two small acoustic-suspension speaker 
systems, which are more likely to give a 
true stereo effect than are a pair of big 
systems, which tend to diffuse it. 

{Italics mine; to my ears there remains 
a difference between the effect possible 
with a pair of compact loudspeakers and 
the musical realism provided by the best 
systems, singly or in tandem. Among the 
most respected authorities there is much 
disagreement over this. Expert dissent 
or concurrence cordially invited. Ed.| 

If, on the other hand, you already have 
a satisfactorily operating stereo tape set-up 
as well as monaural disc equipment, your 
problem is simplified. All you need is a 
stereo cartridge, and possibly an addi- 
tional preamp-control. Then sit back and 
enjoy your stereo records as soon as you 
can buy them, that is. As of this writing 
only a few stereo LPs are available. 

By the time this reaches your hands 
there should be many more. To remain 
in business most of the companies will 
have to fall in line with RCA Victor and 
Columbia. Prices should be the same as, 
or only slightly higher than, monaural 
long playing records, but you may be 
sure they will be as high as the traffic 
will bear. Anyway, the stereophonic 
single-groove long-playing record is here 
to stay. It can be, and mostly will be, as 
good in quality as a monaural LP. At 
least for the next few years, probably, 
stereo discs will supplement, rather than 
Whether or 


not improvements in stereo tape (notably 


replace, present records. 
twin-track stereo tape cartridges) will in 
turn eventually replace the stereo disc, 


only time will tell. 
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BEETHOVEN: Octet in EF flat, Op. 103; Rondine 
1 E flat (Grove No. 146 Sextet in E flat, Op. 71 
N. Y. Woodwind Ensemble ounterpoint 559 
BEETHOVEN: 
Graz Philha 
idis. Hallmz 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op 
Eroica German Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra cor 
stein. Vox ST-PL-10700 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op. 55 
Erotica PI lic Pron 
London conducted by Sir Adrian 
Vanguard VSD-2002 
BEETHOVEN: Symphon 
07 Philharmonic Symphony 
London conducted by Artur Rodzinski 
minster WST-14001 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in ¢ 
07 Philharmonik Orchestra of 
London conducted by Sir Adrian Boult Van- 
guard VSD-2003 
BEETHOVEN: Symphon Vo. 6 in F, Op. 68 
Pastora PI 
chestra of London conducted by Sir Adria 
Boult. Vanguard VSD- 2004 
BEETHOVEN: No. 7 in A, Op. 92 


Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra of London 


~ 


Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 36 


Miltiades 


c conducted by 






rk 503 





Southwest 


Jasc ha Horen- 


ducted by 








nade Orchestra 
Boult 








No. 5 in C minor, Of 


Orchestra 
West- 


minor, Op 


Promenade 


lharmonic Promenade Or- 


tr 


Sym pnony 


mducted by Sir Adrian Boult Vanguard 
VSD-2003 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 92 
Fid Overture, Op. 72b; Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz Reiner RCA 


Victor LSC-1991 
BERLIOZ: Requiem 
rélévision Fran 
National de VOpéra conducted by 
Scherchen. Westminster set WST-201 
BERLIOZ: Requiem; Hartt Schola Cantorum 
Hartford Symphony Hartford 


Fritz 


Radiodiffusion 
Théatre 


Hermann 


Choruses ot 


Orchestre du 





Chorale, and 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Mahler. Vanguard set VSD-2006/7 

BOCCHERINI: Cello Concerto in B flat; VI- 
VALDI: Cello Concertos in A minor, E 
\ldo Parisot (cello) and the Baltimore Conser- 


Orchestra conducted by Reginald Stew- 


minor: 


vatory 
ur Counterpoint 55 
BR AHMS: Sym pnrcny 
German Radio Symphony Orchestri 


by Jascha Horenstein. Vox. ST-PL- 


5 
N 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


Southwest A 





conducted 


10690 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3 in F, Op.~90; Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Rein er RCA Victor LSC-2209 


The accompanying list must exclude Mercury, 
Decca and Columbia because their own dealers 
will not be introduced to the new lines until 
shortly after the publication date of this issue, 
and London because its stereo releases will not 
be available until fall. For reasons of space 
this compilation is limited to classical music 
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A preliminary stereo discography 


CHOPIN: Sonata No. 3 in B minor, Op. 58; 
LISZT: Sona Marisa Regules 
Counterpoint 558 


ta in B minor 





piano). 

COPLAND: Billy the Kid; 
Orchestra conducted by 
Victor LSC-2195 

FRANCK: Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch 
RCA Victor LSC-2131 

DEBUSSY: La Mer; IBERT: Escales; 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Munch. RCA Victor LSC-2111. 

GERSHWIN: 
in Paris; 


Symphony 


Rodeo; Morton Gould 
Morton Gould RCA 


Symphony in D minor; 


Boston 
Charles 


Rhapsody in Blue; An American 
Reid Nibley 
Orchestra conducted by 

\bravanel. Westminster WST-14002 
GLINKA: Jota Aragonesa; 
Overture; 


piano) and the Utah 
Maurice 


Kamarinskaya; ** Rus- 

“Life for the Tsar 

Night in 
Madrid; Orchestra con- 
ducted by Jonel Perlea. Vox ST-PL-10600 

GLINKA: Quartet inF; MENDELSSOHN: Quar- 
tet in E flat; Westwood Quartet. Stereo 7006 

GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suites, Opp. 46, 55; 
Symphony Orchestra conducted — by 
Perlea. Vox ST-PL-10250. 

GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. 46: TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: Capriccio Italien; respectively the 
Florence May Festival Orchestra conducted by 


sian and Ludmilla 


Overture ; Valse antaiste; Summer 


Bamberg Symphony 


Bamberg 
Jonel 


Vittorio Gui and the Graz Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Miltiades Caridis. Hallmark 500. 
LISZT: Piano Concertos, Nos. 1 in E flat and 2 in 
1; Alfred Brendel (piano) and the Vienna Pro 
Musica conducted by Michael Gielen. Vox ST- 
PL-10420. 
MUSSORGSK Y-RAVEL: 


tion; Chicago Symphony 


Pictures at an Exhibi- 
Orchestra conducted 
RCA Victor LSC-2201. 

London Phil- 


René Leibo- 


by Fritz Reiner 
OFFENBACH: 


harmonic 


Gaité Parisienne; 


Orchestra conducted by 


witz. Urania USD-1002. 
OFFENBACH: Garté Parisienne; Boston Pops 
Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler RCA 


Victor LSC-1817 
PROKOFIEV: Lieutenant Kijé; STRAVINSKY: 
Song of the 


Nightingale; Chicago Symphony Or- 


chestra conducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor 
LSC-2150 

RIMSK Y-KORSAKOV: 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Scherchen. Westminster WST-14003 

RIMSK Y-KORSAKOV: 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Rossi. Vanguard SRVSD-103. 

ROSSINI-RESPIGHI: La 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
René Leibowitz. Urania USD-1004 

SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3 in C minor, Op 
78; Utah Symphony 
Maurice 


Schéhérazade; Vienna 


Hermann 


Vienna 
Mario 


Schéhérazade ; 


Boutique Fantasque; 


Orchestra conducted by 
Westminster WST-14004. 
(Continued on page 482 


\bravanel 
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For the stereo perfectionist 


P No longer need perfectionists compromise with inferior or makeshift stereo 
pickups. From the distinguished laboratories which achieved the world- 
famed ESL Concert Series and C-60 Series cartridges comes a new milestone 
in audio progress: the ESL GYRO/JEWEL, the stereo cartridge of tomorrow. 





D Ifyouare technically minded, youwill be pleased tolearnthat thetriumphant design 
of the ESL GYRO/JEWEL is based upon two of ESL’s patented, subminiature 
D’Arsonval movements, coupled to the stylus shoe by ESL’s unique new Gyro/ jewel. 


DP You will be pleased, also, to learn that the ESL GYRO/JEWEL excels in vertical 
compliance (5 x1 0-° cm/dyne), lateral compliance (5 x10-° cm/dyne), dynamic 
mass (.00 3 gms), channel separation (20 to 25 db), and frequency response 
(+3 db from 30 to 15,000 cps, with response extending well beyond 20 kc). 





> But only through actual listening can you realize the vast superiority of the 
ESL GYRO/JEWEL. Compare it at your audio dealer's, and you'll want to own 
this stereo cartridge that’s years ahead. Only $85; write for details. 





FOR LISTENING AT ITS BEST 


Electro-Sonic Laboratories, Iuc. 


Dept. G* 35-5 4 Thirty-sixth Street « Long Island City 6, N.Y. 
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The new ESL GYRO/JEWEL 


A biography and a recording 









Music’s master servant 
—the solitary Schnabel 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


pianists of the 
Artur Schnabel, 


many 


MONG. the great 
A immediate past, 
who died in 1951, was in ways 
the most singular. Uncompromising in his 
ittitude to his art 


self asa 


he looked upon him- 
Sx hnabel 


indifferent 


“Servant of the music” 


was often obtuse and where 
his own worldly interests were concerned 
He hated the whole publicity and promo- 
tion business usually considered necessary 
to the launching and maintenance of a 
uccessful public career. In consequence, 
while he commanded the respect and ad- 
miration of his confreres from early youth 


onward, his success with the musical 
public in general, at least in this country, 
came late in life 

When, having resisted the enticements 
of the recording companies for years, he 
was finally persuaded to record for HMV, 
he threw himself into the project whole- 
heartedly even though it took him a long 
time to overcome his repugnance to what 
he called, Sx hnabelian 
double Verplat- 
tune’ (dise-making or ‘“‘flattening out” 
With the release of his 


Schnabel's fame began to skyrocket, but 


with = typical 


entendre, the ‘accursed 


first recordings 
he still had, and had to the end of his days, 
the same old difficulties with the concert 
managements 

While it is as a pianist that Schnabel 
s still chiefly 
that a musician's role should be the triple 


remembered, he believed 


1 


one of performer, teacher, and creator. 


He abided by that principle throughout 
his career as an artist Teaching was in 


his blood even more than playing, and it 





may well be that in the final analysis his 
greatest and most lasting contribution to 
the art of music was the influence he ex- 
erted on his pupils. He was himself the 
product of a great tradition (much as’ he 
word 


objected to that in piano playing 


which stemmed from Beethoven. It is 
possible, too, that his creative output will 
find more favor with future generations 
than it did with his own. 

One need not be a pianist to read César 
Saerchinger’s with 


biography pleasure 


and profit. For Schnabel was more than a 
great musician—he was a fascinating per- 
sonality, much more so than many of us 
this His 


life unfolds against the backdrop of the 


realized before reading book. 
tragic events that shaped the first half 
of the twentieth century. As one who saw 
history in the making as a foreign corres- 


pondent, who has written widely on musi- 


The late Artur Schnabel 
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ARTUR SCHNABEL, by César Saerch- 
inger. 354 pages. Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. $5. 





cal topics, and who for thirty-four years 
was an intimate friend of Artur Schnabel 
ind his family, Saerchinger was ideally 
qualified for the task. His book is not 
also delightfully 
Schnabel with 
Schna- 


procrastination, and 


only authoritative but 
readable. He 
iffection, not fulsome adulation. 
bel's 


his foibles in general are not glossed over, 


writes of 
laziness, his 
nor are his youthful follies. Saerchinger 
even tells the story of how one day, while 
Schnabel was giving a lesson in his Berlin 
studio, a charming young girl knocked 
on his door and proudly announced that 
she was his daughter by an early love 
match. It was characteristic of Schnabel 
ind his wife that she was immediately 
welcomed and accepted as a member of the 
family 

The early years in Vienna, when Schna- 
bel was a pupil of the world-renowned 
Leschetizky, the happy days in Berlin 
World Wars, and 


evolution as a_ pianist, as 


between the two 
Schnabel’s 
Saerchinger recounts them, are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

\ valuable feature of the book are the 
ippendices. These give a list of Schnabel’s 
compositions; a complete discography; 
ind examples of his cyclical programs de- 
voted to the Beethoven Sonatas, the 
Schubert song cycle performed with his 
Behr Schnabel, and the 


seven programs of piano works by Mozart, 


wife, Therese 
Schubert, and Schumann he 
London during 1934. 
tifully 
by Clifford Curzon that serves as Preface. 

In the 


played in 
There is also a beau- 
tribute 


written and revealing 


light of subsequent develop- 


ments, Leschetizky’s often quoted ap- 
praisal (“‘Artur, you will never be a pianist. 


You are a 


doxical as it 


musician.”’) is not so para- 
seems. Schnabel was of 
uurse both, but it is just possible that he 
is a great pianist in spite of himself. 
\s the youngest, and in some ways the 


nost wayward, pianistically speaking, 


member of Leschetizky’s class, he may 
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have needed such digging little prods to 
egg him on. After all, Leschetizky was a 
maker of successful pianists and Schnabel 
had stiff competition from such fellow 


Mark 


Gabrilowitsch, and Katherine Goodson, to 


students as Hambourg, Ossip 


mention but a few, all of whom reached 
stardom long before he did. 

Not that that mattered to Schnabel. 
He went his solitary way, and in doing so 
he restored the art of piano playing to 
something like its pristine glory 


° 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in B flat, Op. posth.; 
Allegretto in C minor: Artur Schnabel 


\ngel COLH-33, $5.98. 
AFOR seventeen years I have treasured 


(piano). 


issue of five discs 
(G. DB 3751/5) that Angel has reassem- 
bled on this LP. 
recorded on the same day——January 25th, 
1939—at H. M. V.’s London studios. That 


was a big day in phonographic history, 


the original shellac 


Both performances were 


and we are all indebted to Angel for giving 
it this new life in the “Great Recordings 
of the Century” series. The other re- 
releases will be reviewed collectively in a 
forthcoming issue, but it is appropriate to 
single out this one in connection with the 
accompanying article on César Saerch- 
inger’s new biography of Schnabel. By 
comparison to the reissues on RCA Cam- 
den, to be sure, Angel's price is rather out- 
rageous; surely the initial costs involved 
have been amortized long since. But no 
one but a fool would dare to suggest that 
there is or ever was a more nearly perfect 
B flat than this, and mint copies of the 78 
pressings have been known to fetch ten 
and even twenty times $5.98; I remember 
refusing $50 when I could ill afford to do 
so, and the offer would have gone up if I 
had not made it clear that the set simply 
was not for sale. Music-making like this, 
in other words, one must have around, 


Note- 


perfect playing it is not, but it gets very 


once having been exposed to it. 


close to the soul of Schubert, which is 
sublimity. Though the sound is not hi-fi, 
Schnabel’s re-creations represent a kind 
of fidelity that can be neither measured 
nor matched by any marvel of electronics. 


2A. 
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HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


d’ALBERT: “7iefland’; Paul Schoetfler 
Sebastiano); Oskar Czerwenka (Tom- 
maso); Eberhard Wachter (Moruccio) ; 
Gré Brouwenstijn (Martha); Judith 
Hellwig (Pepa); Ruth Nixa (Antonia); 
Kerttu. Metsdla (Rosalia); Dodi Pro- 
tero (Nuri); Hans Hopf (Pedro); 
Waldemar Kmentt (Nandro); Vienna 
State Opera Chorus and Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Moralt. Epic set 4SC-6025, four sides, 
$9.96. 
ABASED on Terra Baixa, a Spanish 
drama by Angel Guimera (once well 
known as Martha of the Lowlands, a 
vehicle for Eleonora Duse), ‘‘Tiefland” was 
first performed in Prague in 1903, and has 
had a lasting success in the theaters of 
central Europe. Its one production at 
the Metropolitan in 1908, though con- 
ducted by Alfred Hertz, who had spent 
the summer studying the score with the 
composer, and though graced with a per- 
formance by Emmy Destinn that evoked 
comparisons with Duse_ herself, lasted 
only four showings. One wonders what 
would be its fate today. Its music is hot 
and impassioned, as it must be to fit the 
concise and tempestuous play. D’Albert, 
a true international, born in Scotland of 
a Franco-German father and an English 
mother, was trained in London, Vienna, 
and Weimar. His music has something 
of the vocal style of the Italian verismo 
composers and an orchestral richness not 
unrelated to Strauss. In recording the 
work is effective, and I for one can imagine 
it might go well in the theater. This re- 
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—William Cowper 


cording is the second that has come our 

way, and decidedly the better of the two 

Not the least of its assets is the Martha 

of Gré Brouwenstijn, whose voice I had 

not heard before. It is a strong and ap- 
pealing instrument and a_ gratefully 
steady one, used with musical and dra- 
matic intelligence. Hans Hopf is less 
satisfactory as Pedro; his voice is the 
more or less typical German tenor, heavy 
in quality and labored in production. 

Waldemar Kmentt, who sang Pedro in the 

SPA recording, is the less prominent Nan- 

dro here, which is a pity, for he is a better 

vocalist than Hopf. Schoeffler remains 
the dependable artist, and he makes 

Sebastiano the repulsive character he 

should be, but he no longer sings his high 

tones without strain. Moralt keeps the 
performance alive, and the orchestra sings 
quite eloquently, though the recording 
balance is a bit too much in the singers’ 
favor. I should add that this criticism 
held even more true of the older SPA re- 
cording. There are some cuts. P.L.M. 
« 

BEETHOVEN: Six Bagatelles, Op. 126; 
Fantasia in G minor, Op. 77; Six 
Ecossaises (B & H Series 25, No. 302); 
Rondos in C andG, Op. 51, Nos. 1 & 2; 
Fiir Elise (Grove's No. 173); Minuet 
in G (Grove's No. 167); Artur Balsam 
(piano). Washington WR-401, $4.98. 

AENTITLED “Beethoven: Short Piano 

Works, Vol. I” 


forecasts future volumes, and I, for one, 


this recording clearly 


will anticipate them eagerly. These are 
excellent interpretations, warm, intelli- 
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CRI- 
2121 BROADWAY 


A unique all-American series. . . 


DOUGLAS MOORE: Farm Journal 
MARION BAUER: Suite for String 
Orchestra; Prelude and Fugue 


CRI-101 


Thirteen Modern Madrigals 
(AVERY CLAFLIN, CHARLES MILLS, 
HALSEY STEVENS, DANIEL PINKHAM, 
ULYSSES KAY, KURT LIST, JUDITH DVOR- 
KIN, EDWARD TATNALL CANBY, and 
CARTER HARMAN) 


CRI-102 
OTTO | tor gata 


tucky Ri ‘ondo 
GEORGE ANTHEIL: Serenade No. 1 
MARY HOWE: Stars; Sand 


CRI-103 
ELLIS KOHS: Symphony No. 1 


TOM SCOTT: Binorie Variations; 
and Chantey 


Symphonic Fantasia; Ken 


Hornpipe 
CRI-104 
WILLIAM BERGSMA: 


Guerre (opera) 


The Wife of Martin 


CRI-105X 


HENRY BRANT: Angels and Devils; Concerto 
for Flute and Flute Orchestra 
IRVING FINE: Mutability (song cycle); ex 


cerpts from Music for Piano 


CRI-106 


ROBERT McBRIDE: Punch and the Judy 
AVERY CLAFLIN: Fishhouse Punch 
DOUGLAS MOORE: Cotillion Suite 


CRI-107 


AVERY CLAFLIN: Lea Grande Breteche (opera) 
CRI-108X 


HENRY COWELL: Piano Music; 
Violin and Harpsichord 

ALAN HOVHANESS: Duet for Violin and 
Harpsichord 

DANIEL PINKHAM: Concerto for Celeste 
and Harpsichord Soli; Cantilena for Violin 
and Harpsichord 

RI-109 


NORMAN DELLO JOIO: Meditations on 
Ecclesiastes (Pulitzer Prize, 1957) 


FRANK WIGGLESWORTH: Symphony No. 1 
CRI-110 


PAUL CRESTON: Dance Overture 
WELLS HIVELY: Summer Holiday 


Prelude for 


HERBERT HAUFRECHT: Square Set 
PEDRO SANJUAN: La Macumba 


CRI-111 


OY: A LUENING-VLADIMIR USSACHEV- 


ph a in Cycles and Bells; Suite from 


g Lea 
VLADIMIR patataiaals A Piece for 
Tape Recorde 
WILLIAM BERGSMA: The Fortunate 


CRI-112 
ANTONIO LORA: Piano Concerto 
ADOLPH WEISS: Variations for Orchestra 
CRI-113 


Islands 


HENRY COWELL: Persian Set 
LOU HARRISON: Suite for Violin, Piano, and 
Small Orchestra 


CRI-114 


ogg wore 
ESTH LLOU: Prelude and Allegro 
EDWIN GERSHEFSK. Saugatuck Suite 


CRI-115 
os LEE FINNEY: Quartet No. 6 


DOLPH WEISS: Trio for Clarinet, 
a Cello 


Symphonic Visions 


Viola, 


CRI-116 
WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: Dance Rhythms, 


Romanza; Music for Orchestra 


—_ nes Taking of 


T’'ung Kua 
NORMAN. CAZDEN: Three Ballads fromZthe 
Catskills 


The 


CRI-117 
QUINCY PORTER: Quartet No. 8 
ELLIOTT CARTER: Eight Etudes and a Fantasy 
CRI-118 
AVERY CLAFLIN: Teen Scenes 
ROBERT McBRIDE: Pumpkin 


Fugue; Workout for Orchestra 
ULYSSES KAY: Round Dance; Polka 


CRI-119 
ROGER GOEB: Symphony No. 3 


BEN WEBER: Symphony on Poems of William 
Blake 


Little 


Eater's 


CRI-120 


MEL POWELL: Trio for Piano, Violin, and 
Cello; Divertimento for Violin and Harp; 
Divertimento for Five Winds 


CRI-121 


ROBERT NAGEL: Trumpet Concerto 

IRWIN FISCHER: Hungarian Set 

CHOU WEN-CHUNG: Landscapes 

JOHN LESSARD: Concerto for Winds and 


Strings 


CRI-122 
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gent, and penetrating, and if they do not 
quite come up to the high level of Schna- 
bel’s readings (he recorded several of 
these shorter works as part of the old 
HMV Beethoven series; they are not, 
however, available on LP), they are 
nevertheless well worth owning. The 
recorded quality unfortunately is not 
nearly up to that of the performances, for 
the sound of the piano is shallow and dull. 
By boosting the highs through either the 
treble control or compensation the piano 
begins to take on a brighter, more natural 
sheen, but even then it is not a good ex- 
ample of modern piano recording. The 
documentation on the pieces in the pro- 
gram notes is woefully inadequate: no 
dates of composition, practically no dis- 
cussion or description of the individual 
works, merely a philosophical dissertation 


on their relationship to larger forms by 


Beethoven and other composers. Surely 

we can expect a little better from this en- 

terprising company I.K 
* 


BEETHOVEN: Thirty-two Variations in 
C minor (1806 Andante Favorit in F; 
Fiir Elise; Six Bagatelles, Op. 126; 
Ecossats in E flat; Andor Foldes, 
pianist. Decca DL-9964, $3.98 

ASIMPLICITY and = dedication mark 

Though 


more could be asked in spotless fingerings 


hese presentations nothing 


and pedalings, technical considerations 
correctly take a second place. Each 
measure and phrase is molded with cares- 
sing care, and the listening rewards are 
rich Egon Kenton’'s liner notes are es- 
pecially informative No cavil can be 
found with Decca’s reproduction \.K 


e 
BRAHMS: Sonata No. 1 in C, Op. 1; 


Sonata No. 2 in F sharp minor, Op.2 ; 


Scherzo in E. flat minor, Op. 4; Eugene 
List (piano Vanguard VRS-1016, 
$4.98 

Sonata No. 2 

Battista M-G-M E-3056 

Scherz 


Friedbe rg Zodiac 1001 
APROBABLY this recording can take 
its place as the best available version of 
these three earliest piano works of Brahms 
List plays with plenty of verve and vir- 


tuosity, and the piano sound is very good. 
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If anything may be lacking at all it is a 
certain romantic, free-swinging concep- 
tion that goes hand in hand with the 
music of the young Brahms. It is a kind 
of exuberant, weighty style which mani- 
fests itself most perfectly in the First 
Piano Concerto, or even the Third 
Piano Sonata. 
romantic enough for my taste, but since 


List is not quite broadly 


these works are seldom performed and 
recorded the present readings certainly 
will suffice. If you have an opportunity, 
however, to listen to the Friedberg disc 
made when he was over eighty) or to the 
old Backhaus shellac of the Scherzo, you 


will know what I mean. L.K 
e 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op 
73; Tragic Overture; Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Otto Klemp- 
erer. Angel. 35532, $4.98 or $3.98. 

Symphony) 

Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM-1731 

AKLEMPERER’S concept (the nine- 

teenth in the catalogue) will appeal to 

those whose preference in Brahms is for 
the slow-moving Germanic way. My own 
taste, however, inclines toward the less 
deliberate and more animated and_ in- 
cisive, particularly in the first, third, and 
final movements of the symphony and 
throughout the overture. In the latter 
work, a greater elasticity of phrasing 
would have enhanced the otherwise 
authoritative result. The Philharmonia 
plays with the tonal splendor and ex- 
pressivity of the dream orchestra that tt is 
\ngel’s engineer's have responded in kind. 
A.K 

BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Op. 35, Books I and ITT; 
SCRIABIN: Sonata No. 5, Op. 53; 
Four Etudes—Op. 8, Nos. 5, 10, and 12; 
Op. 42, No. 5; Victor Merzhanovy 

piano . Monitor MC-2013, $4.98. 

ATANK-DIVISION warrior, top-drawer 

pianist Merzhanov comes out on the other 

side of the Brahms maze several lengths 
ahead of any actual performance I can 
remember, and even more easily shows 
his interpretative heels to all recorded 
competition. The subtlety of his shading 
through the most impossibly ferocious 
variations (in a work that ranks with the 
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Liszt Don Juan and Balakirev Islamey in 
difficulty and out-ranks them as music) 
leaves nothing to say about it 


Ike's 


recession commandment: 


except 
one-word-and-you're-out-of-the- 
The Scria- 


beaten soon, 


buy. 
bin also will not be unless 
perhaps Gilels records it for a label known 
which this is not. 


While we're on the subject, 


for superior engineering, 
in the galaxy 
of Russian pounders we know from records 
or concerts the one whom Gilels has de- 
scribed as technically his superior is still 
Berman? 


J.B.L. 


missing. Where is Lazar 


. 

CAMPOS: Danzas puertorriquetas; Jestis 
Maria Sanroma (piano). Balseiro BLE- 
12, -13, -14, -15, $3.95 (In- 
terested should write directly 
204 San José 
for the 


each. 
readers 
Balseiro, Inc., 
San Juan, P. R., 
and address of the 


A THESE 


to Casa 


Street, name 


nearest dealer.) 


discs were issued originally 


in a_ limited-edition set (BLE-3000), 
which was reviewed at length in our May, 
1957 issue. BLE-14 contains fourteen 


each. In 


this popular-priced_ re- 


danzas, the others a dozen 
whole or in part, 
lease is recommended without qualifica- 
have the 


for reference, it 


who do not 
hand 
should be noted by way of brief recapitu- 
lation that Juan Morel Campos (1857-96) 
is our 


tion. For those 


earlier review at 


southernmost creative master of 
real stature, and that the danza puertor- 
riquena as evolved by him is a marvelous 
fusion of indigenous culture and personal 
redoubtable Sanroma 


plays all fifty of these ‘ 


expression. The 
folksongs without 


words” with caressing care and, where 


necessary, with the virtuosic aplomb for 


which he is famous. The recorded sound 


is appropriately brilliant. am 
r 
DVORAK: Symphony No. 2 in D minor, 


Op. 70; 
Sir John  Barbirolli. 
50159, $4.98. 
Kubelik, Vienna Phil London LL-1606 
AWHAT is good about this performance 


is very, 


Hallé Orchestra conducted by 


Mercury MG- 


what it lacks makes 
the difference between solid music-making 


very good; 


ind winning conviction. 
side of the 


On the positive 
critical ledger is Barbirolli’s 
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; All new by 


ANSERMET 


conductin 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 


Stravinsky: PETRUSHKA—complete ballet 
LL 3018 $3.98 


Debussy: LA MER | 
Debussy: PRELUDE A L’APRES-MIDI D'UN FAUNE 
Ravel: RAPSODIE ESPAGNOLE (LL 3017 $3.98 


Debussy: NOCTURNES (Nuages; Fetes; Sirénes) 
Ravel: MA MERE L'OYE LL 3019 $3.98 


Debussy: LA BOITE A JOUJOUX—ballet 
Debussy: PRINTEMPS LL1734 $3.98 


Haydn: CONCERTO IN E FLAT MAJOR FOR 
TRUMPET AND ORCHESTRA 

Mozart: CONCERTO No. 2 IN D MAJOR FOR 
FLUTE AND ORCHESTRA (K.314) 

Schumann: ADAGIO AND ALLEGRO FOR HORN, 
Op. 70 (orch. Ansermet) 

Paolo Longinotti, trumpet; 


André Pepin, 
Edmond Leloir, horn 


LL 3020 


LONDON wey 


atCcoRos 
539 WEST 25TH STREET 


flute; 
$3.98 


NEW YORK 1.N Y 














meticulous respect for what the composer 
has written in the way of phrasing and the 
As in his masterful 
Fourth 
), the ins and outs of 


gradations of volume. 
discourse of the same master’s 
Symphony (next page 
harmonic structure and contrapuntal de- 
velopment are as clearly realized as one 
could wish (in the third movement in 
particular), yet never to the detriment of 
the blend of Still, for 
me the reading fails to take wing. In part, 
one might attribute this to slightly static 


instrumentation. 


. tempi, especially in the second and final 


movements, but one also misses the soar- 
ing quality in the broad phrases of the 
string writing. The 
an “A” but only a “B” 
complishment. One waits for a recording 
of this work by Szell, 
version surpasses anything now on discs. 
Until then, that by 
do. Although 


performance merits 


for effort, for ac- 
whose concert-hall 


Kubelik will have to 
Mercury’s reproduction 
experts achieved laudable results in the 
current Suppé, Grieg, and Dvorak Fourth 
albums by these forces, the sonics here are 


A.K. 


dry and coarse-grained. 
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DVORAK: Symphony No. 4 inG, Op. 88; 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66; Hallé Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir John Bar- 
birolli. Mercury MG-50162, $4.98. 

ASEVERAL years ago I was much im- 

pressed by Angel's coupling of the same 

works under Wolfgang Sawallisch. But 

Sir John’s are even better, if not so vir- 

tuosic, and Mercury's sound is really won- 

derful. By the score, Barbirolli’s inter- 
pretations are unassailable. What is more 
compelling is his obvious affection for the 
music; by comparison the lilt in’ his 
phrasing is closer to the idiom involved 
than was the gifted young German con- 
ductor, who inclined to a certain cold 
efficiency (or so it seems to me now) 

\. K., who reviewed the foregoing Second 

by the same forces, agrees with me that 

this is not only a superior job but also the 
finest Fourth of them all. Highly recom- 

mended -e.. 

. 


“Andrea Chenier’; Re- 
Madeleine Maria Te- 


resa Mandalari (Countess de Coigny 


GIORDANO: 


nata Tebaldi 


Fiorenza Cossotto  (Bersi \ngelo 
Mercuriali (Abbé); Dino Mantovani 
Fléville Mario Del Monaco (André 
Chénier Silvio Maionica (Roucher 


Mariano 
Caruso (Incroyable); Fernando Corena 
Mathieu); Vico Polotto (Fouquier 
linville \melia Guidi (Madelon 

Dario Caselli (Schmidt; Dumas); Chor- 


us and Orchestra of Accademia di 


Ettore Bastianini (Gérard); 


Santa Cecilia, Rome, conducted by 

Gianandrea Gavazzeni. London set A- 

$332, six sides, $14.94. 
A THERE can be little question that 
technically this is the best “Chenier” 
so far recorded; since only the Urania 
set remains in the catalogue the choice is 
made quite easily. Those who have the 
old Caniglia-Gigli recording, however, 
will still think twice about trading it in 
for this new one. As for the departed 
Cetra, with Tebaldi again as Madeleine, 


Not that 
this is a perfect job. But Tebaldi is at 


it is now definitely outclassed. 


her best, singing with both beauty of tone 
and dramatic fire. The unaccompanied 
lines of recitative preceding the great 
La mamma morta aria—Se della vita sua 
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tu fai presso il mio corpo—are something 
to give you gooseflesh, and the aria itself 
is thrilling. Bastianini, as Gérard, is also 
in top form, vocally and dramatically 
telling. Del Monaco, however, is below 
his best standard. One thing he has al- 
ways lacked for the title role of this opera 
there is little of the poet about him. In 
places where he can pour out his voice 
at full volume he is supremely happy 
But I have heard his voice sound better. 
There is a roughness in it here, possibly 
exaggerated by microphone placement, 
for he seems very close to us. The opera 
itself, never a subtle work, stands up re- 
markably well. Giordano was not a 
great master—Puccini did more about de- 
veloping his musical ideas, quite aside 
from the fact that his best musical ideas 
were superior to Giordano’s. But this 
music has the true operatic ring about it, 
and it is splendidly vocal. No wonder the 
Italians love it. P.L.M. 
ie 
GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Op. 46; 
Symphonic Dances, Op. 64;  Elegia 
Melodies, Op. 34; Hallé Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir John Barbirolli. Mercury 
MG-50164. $4.98. 
ADESPITE piratings, arrangements tor 
intermediate piano students, and Broad- 
way’s slick glamour treatment, this is 
still music of considerable substance, 
charm, and ear-filling beauty, and new 
proof of these attributes is found in the 
superb realizations offered by Barbirolli 
The esteemed director of the Hallé 
forces (whose extensive guest tour of the 
United States next season is much an- 
ticipated) favors a less thickly textured 
palette of orchestral hues (particularly in 
the strings) than do some others, with no 
loss in sentiment or electricity. Especially 
welcome are the less often heard Sym- 
phonic Dances (the American swing rhy- 
thm in the final one will cause some brows 
to rise in surprise) and also the mourn- 
fully beautiful Elegiac Melodies. It was 
the engineers’ day too. A.K 
+ 
HOLLANDER: The Psalms of David: 
Two Cycles for Violin and Speech; 
Agnes Moorehead (speech), Ralph Hol- 


lander (violin), and a choric ensemble. 
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Lyric Art AMRH-003, 
$5.95. 
ACONVENTION-BOUND as many of 


us are, I think we are more apt than not 
to approach an undertaking of this kind 


Recordings 


with misgiving. Recitation of the Psalms 
of David, supported by solo violin—what 
manner of art is this? The nearest pre- 
cedent which comes to mind is Walton's 
Fagade, with Edith Sitwell’s unforgettable 
reading. But our question here is, does 
the accompaniment of solo violin ‘‘do” 
something for the Psalms, and do the dis- 
tinct and independent instruments 
voice and violin (and occasionally spoken 
chorus)—combine in some mysterious 
way to create a unified art-work? The 
surprising answer, in this case, is yes. 
Ralph Hollander has succeeded in spin- 
ning out an instrumental line which is 
poetic, interesting, sometimes hinting at 
the spirit of the words but never at an 
exact programmatic representation. The 
voice comes first, because of the natural 
communicative power of the words, but 
the violin is more than mere accompani- 
ment. One listens to the Psalms, read by 
Miss Moorehead with a perfect combina- 
tion of dramatic flair and conservative 
good taste, and through the back door of 
consciousness, as it were, comes the well- 
wrought pattern of violin tone, heard 
through the Psalm, around it, and beyond 
it. In sum, a fascinating experiment, and 
a successful one. SF. 
ae 
KODALY: Summer Evening; ROZSA: 
Hungarian Serenade, Op. 10; M-G-M 
Orchestra conducted by Arthur Wino- 
grad. M-G-M E-3631, $3.98. 
AWRITTEN in 1906 and revised in 


1929-30, Summer Evening (‘‘Nyari este’’) 
is here given its first American recording. 
\lthough the work was dedicated to 
Toscanini and was performed often by 
him, there has been of late considerable 
neglect for this, one of Kodaly’s most im- 
portant early compositions. There is 
some impressionistic writing within its 
pages, but by and large the rhapsodic con- 
tent of this music is based on folk ele- 
ments. It is a fine work and deserves 
to be heard. Miklés Rézsa, better known 
for his film scores than anything else, 
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If you are interested in 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


.. . OF would like to learn about it— 


—this is your opportunity. Nowhere are 
the exciting sounds and brilliant techniques 
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wrote his Hungarian Serenade in 1932. 
It is more obviously Hungarian and not 
nearly so profound as the Kodaly, but it 
nevertheless has considerable charm and 
is well written. The performances on this 
disc are more than adequate, and M-G-M 
is to be commended for making this music 


available. It is regrettable that they 


could not have recorded it better. The 
sound is dry and unresonant. L.K. 
* 


LECOCQ: “La Fille de Madame Angot” 
Highlights; Lyne Cumia, Claudine Col- 
lart, Henri Legay, Robert Lilty, René 
Bourbon, Mathilde Casadesus, Jacques 
Charon, with chorus and_ orchestra 
conducted by Jesus Etcheverry. Epic 
LC-3424, $3.98. 

ASOME vears ago we had a set of high- 

lights from this quite delightful French 

perennial, but in the course of time it was 
dropped from the active lists, so this new 

one fills a gap. Lecocq was more than a 

second-string Offenbach. As the younger 

of the two men he began his career by 
winning a prize offered by the elder. 

“La Fille de Madame Angot’ was the 

biggest of the several hits among his some 

forty operettas. Stylistically it is charm- 
ingly light, less caustic than Offenbach, 
and full of good tunes. It is presented here 
with affection and spirit; the cast includes 
several good voices. P.L.M. 
* 

MacDOWELL: Woodland Sketches, Op. 
51; Sonata Tragica in G minor, Op. 45; 
Vivian Rivkin (piano). Westminster 
XWN-18201, $4.98. 

AAN acute sense of style is displayed in 

Miss Rivkin's performances of Mac- 

Dowell's excellent sonata, but it is some- 

what diminished by a lack of pedal 

clarity. Textural spacing is mandatory 
in sound-continuity—without it the har- 
monies blur and the outlines crumble. 

It is this blemish which makes an Achilles 

foot for many a pianist, and it furnishes 

the single debit for the Op. 45. However, 
it should not deter one from adding this 
outstanding example of American music 
to his library. The ten miniatures con- 
stituting the Woodland Sketches prove the 
place MacDowell will always hold in 
musical history. Simple to the last de- 
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gree, the inflection of each piece is an ex- 
ample of mood music in the most precise 
setting. What is artistic in this case ts 
the matter of formal pace (‘‘pace” in 
terms of proper length, of harmonic 
rhythm that justifies the thought with 
which it is joined). Rivkin’s playing does 
full justice, especially in the demarcation 
of voices. This is most vivid in the 
“Indian Lodge’’ movement. But the 
pedal problem comes up again here; 
“From Uncle Remus” is not so crisp as it 
might have been. A.C. 
aa 
PROKOFIEV: Violin Concerto No. 1 in 
D, Op. 19; Violin Concerto No. 2 in 
G minor, Op. 63; Isaac Stern (violin), 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos and Leonard Bernstein, respec- 
tively. Columbia ML-5243, $3.98. 
A THESE two concerti, it seems to me, 
must arouse a mixture of responses in 
most listeners—a fact which has nothing 
to do with politics. To be sure, the First 
Concerto, composed between 1913 and 
1923, is a product of Prokofiev's pre- 
Communist years, and the Second was 
written in 1935, after he had returned to 
Russia and The Cause. But to my ear 
the later concerto has little in it for the 
benefit of The People which cannot be 
heard perhaps in more subtle form in the 
earlier work. Certainly he did not pour 
out those beautiful melodies in No. 2 
solely for underprivileged Russians—he 
was pouring them out already in No. 1 
for privileged Parisians. And the or- 
chestration, at times simply _ breath- 
taking in both works, is not the earmark 
of a politically subjugated composer but 
of an immensely skillful one. The mixture 
of response must come, I think, from a 
sense of unevenness within each concerto; 
this is true particularly of the First. The 
opening movement has a beauty which is 
almost old fashioned in its directness; the 
second movement is the composer's gift 
to the soloist and we may stand in awe 
of any who bring it off successfully; the 
third, after a fine opening, proceeds to go 
to pieces, declining from first-rate to 
third-rate Hollywood. In the Second 
Concerto, again, it is the finale which 
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Wavers in its power to convince, but the 
first and second make amends. In a nut- 


shell, 


works is made up for by what is very-very- 


what is not-so-good in the two 


good, and the margin is great enough to 


make this record decidedly desirable. 


Both conductors achieve luminous read- 
ings, and Stern’s technical skill and won- 
derfully musical 


approach consistently 


make the most of every measure he 
When all is said and done, Proko- 


fiev has, indeed, given him much to work 
S.F. 


plays. 


with. 
¥ 

RACHMANINOV: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in F sharp minor, Op. 1; PROKOFIEV: 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in D flat, Op. 10; 
Moura Lympany (piano) with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Nico- 
lai Malko Walter 
Susskind (Prokofiev) 35568, 
$4.98 and $3.98. 

(Rachmaninov) 

Rachmaninov, Ormandy, 


Phila. 
Janis, Reiner, Chicago 


ALYMPANY has 


sight and stunning technical facility, but 


(Rachmaninov) and 


Angel 


RCA Victor LM-6123 
RCA Victor LM-2127 


much idiomatic in- 


not even her persuasiveness can conceal 
the fact that 
Concerto (in 


Prokofiev's episodic First 
one movement) is an im- 
mature work, rather contrived in rhyth- 
mic and harmonic utilization, and lack- 
that 
interest to this phase of his creativity. 


First 


ing in the diabolical aspects lent 


Rachmaninov's needs no apology. 
Lympany makes the most of the oppor- 
Both Malko and Suss- 
kind are sympathetic collaborators, but 


tunities offered. 


I find Reiner (with Janis) more winningls 


dynamic in the Rachmaninov. ‘The re- 


production of the latter here favors the 
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accompanying ensemble at the expense 


of the muffled solo instrument. A.K. 
s 

RAVEL: Rapsodie espagnole;  Pavane 

for a Dead Princess; RACHMANI- 

NOV: Isle of the Dead, Op. 29; Chi- 


conducted 


LM-2183, 


Orchestra 
Victor 


cago Symphony 

by Fritz Reiner. 
$4.98. 

(Rapsodie espagnole) 

Munch, Boston Symphony 

Koussevitzky, Boston Sym 

(Isle of the Dead) 

Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch 

Ansermet, Paris Conservatory London LL-1155 


ATHIS album is called ‘The 


Sound”, and the appellation cannot truth- 


Victor LM-1984 
Camden CAL-367 


Columbia ML-5043 


Reiner 


fully be considered inappropriate, for it 
has over the last three or four years come 
to mean a very special kind of sound en- 
tirely characteristic of this organization. 
This is a sound which is tremendously 
brilliant, slightly 
even a trifle cold at 


sound, 


reverberant, perhaps 


times—a large or- 


chestral featuring some of the 
finest orchestral players in the world per- 
It is 


became manifest in 


forming with hair-raising precision. 


a sound which first 


the now-famous Chicago recording of 
Also Sprach Zarathustra, and which has 
permeated all of that orchestra’s releases 
There is “criticize” 
disc. If Munch's 


Rapsodie espagnole because it has more 


since. nothing to 


on this you prefer 
atmosphere or Cantelli’s Pavane because 
it has more tenderness, these are but rela- 
tive personal preferences and do not in 
the excellence of 

For, 


mistake, this recording is fabulous: it is 


any way detract from 


Reiner’s interpretations. make no 
a magnilicent tribute to Fritz Reiner, the 
Chicago Symphony, and the recording 


I.K. 


engineers. 


$8.25 for three yeurs. 


State. 
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The long-awaited first recording 





An Angel production of 


Rossini’s ‘Le Comte Ory’ 


By PHILIP L. MILLER 


HORLEY, in his review of the Lon- 
C don season of 1854, wrote that this 
“delicious’’ work ‘“‘has, with all the beauty 
of its music, never been a favorite any- 
where. Even in the theater for which it 
was written, the Grand Opéra of Paris, 
where it still keeps its place—even when 
Madame Cinti-Damoreau was the hero- 
ine—giving to the music all the playful- 


ness, finish, and sweetness which could 
possibly be given—the work was heard 
with but a tranquil pleasure.” He goes 

to blame the opera's non-success On 
he libretto, founded on an old French 
ballad of the same title, which, as a matter 
of fact, he thought a little indecorous 
The idea of the rakish hero and his pals 
gaining entrance to a lady's castle by 
dressing up as nuns was a little too much 
for him. ‘Yet,’ he concludes, ‘‘what is 
there in vocal music that can exceed the 
final trio—ridiculous though the situation 


may be?—The life, the unexpectedness, 


The celebrated Chorus of 
Nuns” from Act I! as 
seen at Glyndebourne 
(Photo courtesy of The 
Scotsman, Edinburgh.) 
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the delicious union of the voices (to repeat 
an epithet), without undue platitude or 
perplexing intricacy—the dainty orches- 
tral touches modestly—not  timidly 
introduced, precisely in those places 
where the ear is most surely reached 
make this trio, of its kind, a masterpiece 
one not requiring the distortion of un- 
natural study for its comprehension, 


but which at first hearing speaks home; 


ROSSINI: ‘Le Comte Ory’; Michel 
Jeannette Sinclair 


\lice); Juan Oncina (Le Comte Ory); 
lan Wal- 


Roux Robert 


Monica Sinclair (Ragonde 


lace (Le Gouverneur); Cora Canne- 
Meijer Isolier); Sari Barbaras (La 
Comtesse Adele); Dermot Troy (A 


Young Nobleman); Glyndebourne Fes- 
tival Chorus and Orchestra, conducted 
by Vittorio Gui. Angel set 3565, four 
sides, $9.96 or $7.96 
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and which, if examined later, will repay 
the examiner, as every specimen in which 
beauty, symmetry, faney, and spirit are 
combined must do.”’ 

Coming back to “Le Comte Ory” more 
than a century later, the opera impresses 
us not only by its inescapable charm, its 
wit, its mastery of detail, particularly in 
the orchestration, but in its relationship 
first to the older and better known Rossini 
scores, then to the whole literature of 
nineteenth century opera comique. 
Te Il" 


poser’s last opera; 


Except 
for “Guillaume this was the com- 
it was composed for 
Paris in 1828 to a text by Scribe, and it is 
indisputably a French opera The open- 
ing is prophetic of Offenbach and Lecocq, 
but when the Count sings his first cavatina 
there is no doubt the composer is Rossini. 
The score abounds in pre-echoes, reaching 


beyond the borders of France into Sulli- 


van's England. 
than the 


And perhaps even finer 
trio so lavishly praised by 
Chorley, is the unaccompanied ensemble 
in the first act finale. 

The opera triumphs in this recording 
despite the fact that there is little really 
I must make 
an exception in the case of Michel Roux, 


the one authentic Frenchman in the cast, 


distinguished singing in it. 


who does a superb job in his patter song; 
and I would give something better than 
Monica 


The tenor sings with his wonted 


passing marks to Oncina and 
Sinclair. 
grace, though technically he is not quite 
equal to the demands of his part; he seems 
Italian. 


Mostly the rest of the singers keep up a 


less at home in French than 
good front without complete mastery of 
the style. But conductor Gui holds them 
together with a sure and practiced hand; 


the total effect is delightful. 





... and a Mass he composed 35 years later 


ROSSINI: Petite Messe Solennelle ; Ca- 


terina Mancina Mancini (soprano); 
Oralia Dominguez (contralto); Giu- 
seppe Berdini (tenor); Mario Petri 
basso); Gino Gorini and Carlo Vidusso 
(piano Ferruccio Vignanelli (organ) 
and Coro Polifonico dell’ Accademia 


de Santa Cecilia di Roma (Bonaventura 

Somma, chorus master) conducted by 

Renato Fasano. \ngel set 3562B, 
four sides, $9.96 or $7.96. 

AFOR some years Rossini had been living 

in retirement when, in 1863, he composed 

his Messe Solennelle. 


formed at the time, scored as it is in this 


It was privately per- 
recording, for voices with piano and har- 


monium or. organ. Rossini later or- 


chestrated the work, though he explained 
that his motive in doing so was to get 
ahead of someone else who might also have 
the idea It was characteristic of the 
composer that he should have called this 
a “‘little Mass’. We must 


take this not as a joke but as a mark of 
humility, 


full-scale work 


because the score is deeply 


serious for all the Rossinian 


What 


operatic 


effects it contains. will surprise 
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the uninitiated is the skill demonstrated in 
the fugal movements, the dignity of the 
a cappella choral parts. The Sanctus is 
an especially section. \n 


Mass 


Was 


impressive 
earlier recording of the 
with full much 


truncated and performed with little re- 


was done 
orchestra; it very 
gard for lights and shades. ‘This new and 
more authentic presentation is prudently 
cut, but it leaves something to be desired 
on several other counts. I suspect the 
singers were not over-rehearsed, for they 
do not present a model of precision. In 
the very opening chorus the attacks are 
listless. Mancini performs capably if not 
in a way to reveal the mystery of a move- 
ment like the Crucifixus, and Berdini does 
well with the tenor assignments. Petri’s 
voice is heavy and mealy, and he seems 
to weight down the ensemble whenever 
he sings. Dominguez, on the other hand, 
does some exciting singing in the Agnus 


Det. 


formed in 


Recently the work was twice per- 
New York's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the effect 
mendous. 


Was tre- 
This recording does not quite 


P.L.M. 


have the same spark. 
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continues apace 





SCHGNBERG: = Piino Concerto, Op. 
42: Violin Concerto, Op. 36; Alfred 
Brendel (piano); Wolfgang Marschner 
violin); Symphony Orchestra of South- 
west German Radio, Baden-Baden, 
conducted’ by Michael Gielen. Vox 
PL-10.530, $4.98 

ASURELY 1958 will enter the recording 

annals as the Schénberg Year. \fter 

the wealth of Schénberg works issued 
by Columbia, Vox now presents, on one 
disc, two of the composer's twelve-tone 
masterpieces. Hans Keller having pro- 
vided excellent notes, rightly stressing the 
expressive ind structural aspects rather 
than insisting upon their twelve-tone 
materials, | can dispense with my own 
comments about these first-class scores. 

When it comes to the quality of the per- 

formances, I must say that I consider this 


disc a turning point in our judgment of 


Schénberg interpretations. Both works 
had been recorded before. The Piano 
Concerto was tssued some years ago on 


the Period label; the performance was 
second-rate Then the Violin Concerto 
was released by Columbia, with Louis 
Krasner as soloist with the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic under Mitropoulos. This was 
acceptable, as long as we didn't have any 
better version Here, however, we get 
interpretations of both scores which can 
be termed almost perfect. Marschner’s 
plaving of the Violin Concerto (regarded 
as the most difficult ever written for that 
instrument) is really miraculous. The 
technical handicaps are overcome with 
the greatest ease; everything sounds 
crystal-clear and pure; and the violinist’s 
insight into the Schénberg stvle is ad- 
mirable The same can be said of the 
pianist Alfred Brendel, although his 
problems are in fact much less challeng- 


ing. The big surprise is the playing of the 


orchestra. Instead of sounding belabored, 


as most ensembles do in this music, the 
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The ‘Schoenberg Year’ 





By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 


Germans sail through it in apparent 

confort and overlook no detail; it almost 

sounds like Haydn. Every future per- 
formance will have to take this one into 
account. Whether or not its excellence 

Was a matter of rehearsal time, proof is 

given here that Schénberg can be per- 

formed to perfection. 
. 

SCHONBERG: Variations for Orches- 
tra, Op. 31; Serenade for Baritone and 
Septet, Op. 24; Canon, Op. 28, No. 1; 
Four Pieces, Op. 27; various groups 
Conducted by Robert Craft. Columbia 
ML-5244, $3.98. 

AFOR a long time the Variations for 

Orchestra has been overdue in the record 

catalogue. It is one of the great master- 

pieces of our century and it is one of 

Schénberg’s supreme achievements. Con- 

sidered from the structural angle, one may 

agree with Milton Babbitt that the work 
is “The Art of Fugue’’ of the twelve-tone 
system. In this connection Schénberg 
himself, incidentally, told the following 
rather amusing incident. In the course 

of its composition, he had misplaced a 

plan of one of the variations. For weeks 

he searched for it in vain, and meantime 
could not continue to develop the score. 

Giving up finally, he recomposed this par- 

ticular variation and thus was able to 

finish the piece. Some time later, how- 
ever, the original plan was located. To 
the amazement of the composer himself, 
the two versions of the music were abso- 
lutely identical! Schénberg remarked on 
this phenomenon that it was the result of 
an organized mind. On the other hand, 
the expressive content of the music should 
not be bypassed. I consider the theme 
one of the most beautiful twelve-tone 
melodies ever invented. And _ creative 
invention is present elsewhere also. It is 
in the sonic elements as well as in the 


rhythmic ones. And the large coda, where 
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the composer adds the B.A.C.H. theme 
to his own twelve-tone material, is master- 
Robert Craft, who has 


lately become an exponent of Schénberg 


fully realized. 


and his school, gives us a very adequate 
performance. Considering that he did it 
in a minimum allotment of time, Craft's 
accomplishment is 
that 
unidentified orchestra is rather small, and 
here and 


amazing. I regret, 


though, the string section of the 


there one encounters a faulty 


SCHUETZ: St. Matthew Passion; Kurt 
Equiluz (tenor); Holl 


Kammerchor, 


Ernst (basso); 
Akademie 
ducted by Giinther Theuring. 
minster XWN-18590, $4.98 

Koch . Bach Guild BG-51920 
Grischkat .Renaissance X-49 


AIN matters of sheer sound this is the 
most natural recording of the St. Matthew 
Passion so far released. 


Vienna con- 


West- 


The small chorus 
is beautifully trained and well balanced; 
The 


the crowds 


the soloists are effectively matched. 
choral responses are exciting, 
and the various character-groups con- 


Wahr- 


makes 


vincing. And that sublime spot 
lich dieser ist Gittes Sohn gewesen 
its full effect. The acoustics of the re- 
cording also are an advance over the 
Bach Guild version, which seems to have 
been made in a large empty church. In 
other matters the case is not so clear. 
The narrator here, and the solo voices, 
mostly unnamed, sing their recitative in 
a measured and impersonal way, which 
may aim at being authentic, but I think 
most listeners will prefer the freer, more 
expressive, if you will more romantic, 
approach of Max Meili in the Bach Guild 
set. There is no question as to the su- 
periority of the Jesus in the older re- 
cording, for Holl’s tone is on the rough 
side; he creates no illusion. The Judas, 
however, is excellent, and the others are 
all good. There is an imperfection in the 
copy reviewed, on the second side, where 
the Evangelist is telling of the drawing 
lots for the garment. P.L.M. 
” 

SCHUMANN: Sympheny No. 1 in B 
flat, Op. 38; (‘Spring’); SMETANA: 
The Moldau; Berlin Radio Symphony 
Orchestra (Schumann) and Berlin Phil- 
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Craft 
style. 
rhe smaller vocal pieces of Opp. 27-28 are 


balance. But make no mistake, 


has fully absorbed Schénberg's 
little gems which remind us of Webern. 
They 
Serenade had been recorded before under 
had 


pressive and nostalgic character. 


also are well performed. Che 

stressed its ex- 
Craft's 
performance is likewise a model of trans- 


Mitropoulos, who 


parency and clarity, but he stresses the 


pervasive rhythmic and dance aspects. 


harmonic Orchestra conducted by Fer- 
enc Fricsay. Decca DL-9960, $3.98. 
(Smetana) 

Toscanini, NBC ie 
AFRICSAY’s is a 
tured “Spring” 


RCA Victor LM-2056 
smiling, light-tex- 
Symphony, carefully 
molded and delivered with no little finesse. 
It will hold strong appeal for those whose 
tastes in this work tend toward the less 
this 
cluded, will continue to wait for a version 


assertive. The others, listener in- 
with a greater thrust and more rhythmic 
pulsation. The small-scale, pastoral read- 
ing of The Moldau will elicit no strong 
response. Both orchestras play with a 
radiant tone and fine expressivity. Decca’s 
reproduction of the Schumann is superior 


to that of the Smetana. A.K. 
s 

SCHUMANN: Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13; 

D. SCARLATTI: Sonata in C minor, 

L. 352; Sonata in G, L. 387; GRANA- 

DOS: La Maya y El Ruisetor; MEN- 


DELSSOHN: Song Without Words, 
Op. 102, No. 5 (“Kinderstitick’’); 
BRAHMS: Waltz in A flat, Op. 39, 
No. 15; Intermezzo in C, Ob. 119, 
No. 3; J. S. BACH (arranged by 
Myra Hess): Jesu, Joy Of Man's 


Desiring. Dame Myra Hess (piano). 

Angel 35591, $4.98 or $3.98. 
ATHE promise inherent in the title of 
Schumann's Op. 13 is more than fulfilled 
in the writing that follows; the dynamic, 
coloristic, and technical demands made 
of the interpreter are indeed symphonic 
Insofar as the 


in dimensions. present 


solution to its concerned, 
there can be little doubt about the depth 
of feeling that 

Myra approach. 
beauty of 


problems is 
and Dame 
The 


phrasing and elegant ability 


sincerity 


brings to her 
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to spin a lyric line are not often found 
among pianists of today. But varying ex- 
amples of cantabile writing account for 
only about half of the études, the re- 
mainder asking a broader and more force- 
ful assertiveness in presentation. Such 
qualities as agitato and con grand bravura 
No. 6), con energica (No. 10), and Allegro 
brilliante (No. 12) are in short supply, 
giving the performance a narrow frame- 
work. The reverse offers a “request pro- 
gram"’ consisting of Hess recital staples 
played with impeccable taste and (not 


always appropriate) restraint. The re- 

production of the Schumann is in better 

focus than is the overside. ALK. 
+. 


SCHUMANN: Frauenliebe und Leben; 
MOZART: An Chloe; Das Lied der 
Das Kinderspiel; Die Ver- 
Abendempfindung; Die 


Trennung; 





schweiguneg ; 
kleine Spinnerin; Als Luisa die Briefe 
thres ungetreuen Liebhabers verbrannte; 
Sehnsucht 
Irmgard Seefried 


Einsam ging ich jitnest; 
nach dem Fruhlinge; 
soprano) and Erik Werba (piano). 
Decca DL-9971, $3.98. 
AFRANKLY, I have little hesitation 
in hailing Miss Seefried’s Frauenliebe 
und Leben as the best recording currently 
available The striking thing about her 
conception is that while the expressive- 
ess of the music deepens as the work 
progresses, one feels that she does not end 
a very worldly-wise woman, albeit a ma- 
ture one. A certain quite charming naiveté 
remains throughout. The first song is 
straight but dreamy, sung in an almost 
flat quality of tone, well contrasted with 
the elated spirit of Er, der Herrlichste von 
allen. Seefried is quite free in Ich kann’s 
nicht fassen, nicht glauben, making much 
of such lines as Es kann ja nimmer so 
sein. Du Ring an meinem Finger is beauti- 
fully dreamy again. The key to the per- 
formance, I should say, is the contrast 
that sets each song apart from its fellows. 
And it is a good thing to hear a lieder 
singer who is not afraid to sing out. This 
is no concealed emotion, but a straight- 
forward though deeply felt telling of the 
story The Mozart songs are done with 
equal charm and honest musicality. Be- 
yond question this little recital is among 
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the best of the several we have had of these 
miniatures. All in all the record is very 
satisfactory, though a few notes on the 
first side did not come out clearly. 
P.L.M. 
* 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 9, 
Op. 70; Festive Overture, Op. 96; Mem- 
orable Year 1919, Op. 89; State Radio 
Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. conducted by 
\lexander Gauk. Monitor MC-2015, 
$4.98. 
AFULL of fast circus music but for the 
tiny largo, the Ninth is Dmitri’s sunniest 
As if he 


wanted to purge all clowning from his 


bit of symphonic acrobatics. 


system before the great Tenth Symphony, 
stunt after stunt amazes, amuses, and 
finally sates us in this tight little neo- 
It is quite acceptably recorded, 
too. The Overture and 1919 are of in- 


classic. 


terest only to those working on a com- 
plete Shostakovich discography or to 
serious Composers as an example of there- 
but-for-the-grace-of-The-State-go-l. 
5.8.1. 
* 

SIBELIUS: En Saga, Op. 9; Pohjola’s 
Daughter, Op. 49; Oceanides, Op. 73; 
Tapiola, Op. 112; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene = Or- 
mandy. Columbia ML-5249, $3.98. 

En Saga; Pohiola’s Daughter) 

Boult Vanguard 489/90 

Oceanides) 

Beecham 

(Tapiola) 


Boult Vanguard 489/90 
Karajan Angel 35082 


ADEPENDING on what you are looking 


for in Sibelius performances, this disc 


Angel 35458 


may very well go on the preferred list. 
These are vigorous, full-blooded readings 
that pull no punches. Subtlety is one 
of the characteristics to be found in other 
recordings; the lack of it is more than 
made up for, however, by the genuine 
excitement and virtuosity of the or- 
chestral playing. Ormandy’s Oceanides, 
for example, depicts a much rougher body 
of water than Beecham’s, although both, 
of course, are valid readings. If you 
crave stimulated, passionate  perform- 
ances of Sibelius, you will not be dis- 
appointed with the present recording, 
for it is a splendid example of a great 


orchestra at work. The recorded sound 
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is very 


good, although the very softest 


passages invariably seem to me (moni- 
toring, perhaps?) not really soft enough. 


I.K. 
2 


STRAVINSKY: Song of the Nightingale; 
PROKOFIEV: Kijé, Op. 
60; Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 

RCA Victor 


Lieutenant 


ducted by Fritz Reiner. 
LM-2150, $4.98. 
(Prokofiev) 
Koussevitzky, Boston RCA Victor LVT-1012 


AREINER, like Szell, is 


talents as an orchestra builder have pro- 


one whose 
duced remarkable results, restoring (and 


probably bettering) the tonal opulence 
that 


His ability as an inter- 


and technical versatility once was 


taken for granted. 





Marvin: “to be congratulated” 


SOLER: Sonatas for pianoforte or harpsi- 
chord—C minor, M.1; C M. 2; 
G minor, M. 3; C minor, M. 4; C, 
M. 5; E minor, M. 6; F minor, M. 7; 

M. 8: D, M. 9: 

Marvin 


minor, 


D minor, 
M. la; Frederick 

Decca DL-9937, $3.98. 
Westminster XWN-18623 
APADRE Antonio Soler, born in 1729 
at Olot, Spain, is a composer who deserves 


Fandango, 
(piano). 


Valenti (harpsichord 


far more recognition than posterity has 
chosen to give him. A devoted disciple 
of Domenico Scarlatti, his works naturally 
influence of the famous 


show the more 


Italian composer. Nevertheless, the Span- 
His 


keyboard sonatas are engaging miniatures, 


iard is uppermost in Soler’s music. 


some of them worthy of Scarlatti himself. 
(Soler’s 
virtually 


sacred and chamber music is 


unknown; of special interest 
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preter and his stylistic taste are, more- 
over, equal to his command of the basic 
The 


Rossignol represents, to these 


elements of sound 
Chant du 
ears, the utmost to be drawn from this 
RCA Victor's 


engineers, too, have done a flawless job. 


production. 


complexity-laden score. 
The overside Lieutenant Kijé is less of an 
achievement. Though meticulous, the 
performance fails to depict the character 
and to supply the ethnic atmosphere so 
deftly realized by the late Koussevitzky. 
Reiner particularly lacks the keen sense 
of humor needed for the ‘Romance’; 
the cello solo is strangely subdued here. 
The reading is, however, equal to any 


ALK. 


other than Koussevitzky's. 


are his concertos for organ and_ harpsi- 


chord, containing many unusual and 


lovely tonal effects. A recording company 
looking for new material would do well 
to delve into these compositions.) Ever 
since ‘‘Carmen”’ exploded on the musical 
world, audiences have been enthralled by 
Spanish dances. Well, on this record isa 
fandango to end all fandangos. It is also 
one of the most amazing and appealing 
keyboard pieces ever written, and surely 
the most remarkable example anywhere of 
folk elements incorporated into a classic 
form. Built on a basso ostinato, a guitar- 
like theme, Spanish in quality, thrums 
its way through the work to the accom- 
paniment of what sounds like castanets, 
stamping feet, and other attributes of 
flamenco. It takes over six minutes to 

Frederick 
Marvin is to be congratulated for discover- 


come to an electrifying close. 


ing this work and also the nine sonatas. 
He performs them all brilliantly, and the 
M.S. 


recorded sound, too, is brilliant: 
* 
SOLER: // Sonatas; Rena Kyriakou 


Vox PL-10.400, $4.98. 
ATHE gifted Miss Kyriakou did not have 
Marvin's codification of the corpus at her 


(piano). 


disposal (it is only now being published, 
by Mills); is the 1789 Birchall 
edition, heretofore the only one. 


her text 
From 
this volume she plays Nos. 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 
it, 12, 16, 23, 25, and 26. 
touch are 


Her tone and 
recorded 


a. 


quicksilvery, the 
sound excellent. 
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None represents perfection, but here is 





A ‘ Petrouchka’ of many excellences 





STRAVINSKY: 


sion); Philharmonia 


Petrouchka (1947 ver- 

Orchestra con 

ducted by Efrem Kurtz \ngel 35552, 
$4.98 or $3.98. 

Dorati Mercury MG-50058 

Schercher Westminster XWN-18530 


A I is agreed that Petrouchka is one of 


“Stick 











the classic tests of tec hnique”’, 


strongly taxing a conductor's rhythmic 
and metric authority and his very ability 
to command and integrate diversely mov- 
ing forces. The musical tableau depicting 
the laughter and happy confusion of the 
fair must be contrasted (at times simul- 
taneously) with the three distinct per- 
sonalities etched in graduated levels of 


subtlety Also, 


Jallerina, and 


and atmospheric shading 
f the Moor, the 


Petrouchka must at all times relate to 


the music « 


each other and to the over-all panorama 
The coloristic gamut demanded of the 


musical director is immense, ranging from 


the broad strokes of the opening land- 


scape through the intimate character 
tudies of the two middle sections (Chez 
Petrouchka and Che Le Vaure). \ 
pecial dramatic atmosphere is required 
in the greater part of the final scene, and 
there must be a tense stillness and pathos 


toward the eerie close. Of the perform- 


Kurtz, with stopwatch and score, checking playback 
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ances currently available none represents 
perfection. Ansermet’s effort has much 
to recommend it, but his treatment lacks 
some of the thrust (in the more thickly 
scored writing) that Dorati supplies am- 
ply, while the latter reading falls short on 
finesse in less assertive moments. The 
Westminster, while highly 


evocative, is equal parts Scherchen and 


reading on 
Stravinsky. The Monteux performance 
with the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
features uncharacteristically sluggish tem- 
playing, and a 


pi, ragged ensemble 


paucity of narrative suggestion. The 
new delineation by Kurtz ranks quite high, 
but is not without its flaws. Specifically, 
I find his definition of feroce stringendo 
at the outset of Chez La Maure lacking in 
force of utterance, as is also the entire 
trumpet section of the Ballerina’s parade. 
rhe final tableau should, to this taste, be 
more animated in order to supply effective 
contrast and mounting tension for the 
climactic 


chase and the Petrouchka’s 


demise. The marking of agitato through- 
out the latter portion could have been more 
effectively observed. But overbalancing 
these qualifications, I think, are many, 
many excellences. The entire first tableau, 
culminating with the dance of the three 
Such 


moments as the pas de deux of the Moor 


puppets, is perfect in all respects. 


and the Ballerina, the clarinet and oboe 
introduction to Chez Petrouchka, and the 
hapless little fellow’s return in ghost form, 


are most strikingly and poignantly set 


forth. The playing of the Philharmonia 
is without peer in this score. Angel's 
reproduction is exemplary A.K. 


The performance under Ansermet to which 
A. K. refers is heard on London LL-130. As 
this issue goes to press, an altogether new 

rsion under the same conductor has just 
come in for review (London LL-3018, $3.98). 
It will be given detailed consideration in the 


August or September issue. Ed. 
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Overtures—Poet and 


SUPPE: 
The Beautiful Galatea; Morning, Noon, 
and Night in Vienna; Light Cavalry; 

Jolly Robbers; Hallé 

Orchestra conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli. Mercury MG-50160, $4.98. 

AALTHOUGH it isn’t chic to like 


Suppé’s music, even the most intractable 


Peasant; 


Pique Dame; 


snob should have difficulty resisting the 
infectious exhilaration and bristling ex- 
citement engendered in these readings 
Sir John (whose performances equal the 
gusto of Toscanini) and his orchestra play 
as if they are having a rousing good time. 
So did I. 
these performances with overwhelming 


Mercury has captured all of 


impact. \.K, 
° 
TCHAIKOVSKY: 


in F minor, Op. 36; 


Symphony No. 4 

Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Epic LC-3421, $3.98. 

Koussevitzky, Boston RCA Victor LM-1008 

AFOR all its service as an orchestral war 

horse, this symphony seems to present a 

challenge to conductors that few have 

successfully met. Unfortunately, Dorati’s 
cannot qualify as one of the more com- 
pelling concepts of this elusive work. 

Though his tempi and dynamics are for 

the most part steadfastly literal to the 

score, the Minneapolis maestro fails to 
provide the necessary awareness and skill 
in phrasing, impulse, and texture, often 
mistaking clashing turbulence for 
strength of definition and momentum. 

The oboe passages in the second move- 

ment seem to have been rewritten, while 

the entire third movement lacks spirit 

(hence contrast) and crispness of execu- 

tion, particularly of the dots under the 

notes. Old as it is, the Koussevitzky per- 
formance still takes all honors. \.K. 
: 

TELEMANN: Oboe Concerto in E minor; 
Viola Concerto in G; Violin Concerto 
in A minor; Sonata a quattro in A; 
Oboe Concerto in D André 
Lardot (oboe), Stefano Passagio (viola), 
Jelka Krek Soloisti di 
Zagreb conducted by Antonio Janigro. 
Bach Guild BG-575, $4.98. 

Miinchinger (Viola Concerto)... .London LL-1321 

AIT takes a splendid record like this to 

give the anecdotes about the fantastically 


minor; 


(violin), I 
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Gallet “Joday 


@ The magazine with the widest coverage of 
ballet throughout the world. 


eStories and photographs of the dancers; 
interviews with choreographers, musicians, 
and famous people in ballet 


e Reviews from many countries and special 
features. 


@The best illustrated magazine in the ballet 


field. 


35 cents a copy; annual subscription 
$2.50 by International Money Order 
10 issues yearly) 


15, Upper Brighton Road 
Surbiton, Surrey, England 











prolific Telemann some meaning and make 

his music come to life fully in all its 

variety and richness The lovely Viola 

Concerto is already familiar to us from 

the earlier Miinchinger recording. \ll 

the other works are new to the catalogue, 

and heartily welcome. Janigro’s soloists 
and group perform to perfection, and the 

engineering is excellent. J.W.B. 

* 

Vienna: Morning Papers; Emperor Waltz; 
On the Beautiful Blue Danube; (Johann 
Strauss, Jr.); /nvitation to the Dance 
(Weber); Village Swallows (Josef 

Waltzes from ‘Der Rosen- 

kavalier” (Richard Strauss, arr. Reiner); 


Strauss); 


Orchestra con- 


Victor LM- 


Chicago Symphony 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. 
2112, $4.98. 

AHERE is an album calculated to make 

you homesick for Vienna even if you've 

never been there. The package includes 
stunning photographs and an excellent 
article by Joseph Wechsberg. Perform- 
ances are smooth and lively, and the 
Chicagoans present a reasonable facsimile 
of the appropriate spirit. If you have 
ever heard the Wien Philharmoniker play 
this music, however, you will no doubt 
miss a certain indefinable something—as if 
the Deutschmeister Band were playing 
The Stars and Stripes Forever. D.H.M. 
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Harp, clarinet, and 
‘opera on the piano’ 


Music For The Harp: Marcel Grand- 
jany (harp). Capitol PAO-8420, $4.98 
AALTOGETHER this is a. stunning 
record, and particularly so from the sonic 
viewpoint. The program consists on the 
lirst side of works by Grandjany himself: 
Fantaisie on a Theme by Haydn, Dans 
la forét du charme et de l'enchantement, 
and Divertissement, Op. 29—all skillfully 
written, rather impressionistic pieces with 
the exception of the classical Fantaisie 
The second side is given over to the Fauré 
Impromptu, Op. 86, the Prelude in C 
from Prokotiev’s Op. 12 Suite, and the 
Hindemith Harp Sonata. All are beauti- 
fully played The performer’s own 
works appear to be first recordings, but 
the works on side two have all been avail- 
ible on discs previously: the Hindemith 
plaved by Zabaleta (Esoteric 523), the 
Fauré by Edward Vito (Stradivari 1007), 
and the Prokofiev by both of the afore- 
mentioned Grandjany's performances 
ire, of course, exemplary, his command 
of the instrument matchless. The quality 
of recording that he has received makes 
this an especially pleasurable disc to 
recommend I.K. 
© 
Clarinet Encores: Siciliana and Gigue 
Handel); Adagio (Handel); Allegro 
Handel); Gigue (Corelli); Rondino 
Beethoven-Kreisler); Piéce en forme 
de Habanera (Ravel); Petite piece 
Debussy); Roundelay (Richardson); 
Berceuse from “Jocelyn” (Godard); Ja- 
maican Rhumba (Benjamin); Reginald 
Kell clarinet and Brooks Smith 
piano). Decca DL-9926, $3.98. 
AEIGHT arrangements (the first four 
are credited to Frederick Kell) plus two 
originals, only the Debussy having in- 
terest and that on account of its rarity. 
So be it, but to protest (as the liner does) 
that clarinet music “is not often found” 
is just poppycock. The performances of 
all the items are good, save for a neutral 
attitude in regard to dynamic differen- 


tials. A.C. 
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Music of the Masters: Magic Fire 
Music from “Die Walktire’’ (Wagner- 
Liszt); Un bel di vedremo from ‘* Madama 
Butterfly’ (Puccini-Savino); Musetta’s 
Waltz from “La Bohéme’ (Puccini- 


Savino); Forest Murmurs from ‘“‘Sieg- 
fried’ (Wagner-Brassin); Jsolde’s Love- 
Death from “Tristan und Isolde’ (Wag- 
ner-Liszt); Mio babbino caro from 
“Gianni Schicchi” (Puccini-Savino); De- 
puis le jour from “Louise” (Charpentier- 
Savino); Vissi d'arte from “Tosca” 
Pucciri-Savino); Introduction to Act 
II and Gypsy Song from “Carmen” 
(Bizet-Savino); Aldo Solito de Solis 
(piano). Kapp KCL-9010, $4.98. 
Liszt Transcriptions from Operas: 
Sextet from “Lucia di Lammermoor" ; 
(Donizetti); ‘‘Miserere’’ from “Il Tro- 
vatore’’ (Verdi); Grand Fantasy from 
**Norma”™ (Bellini); Overture to ‘Ober- 
on” (Weber); Benediction and Oath 
from “Benvenuto Cellini’ (Berlioz); 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from ‘Tannhduser” 
and TJsolde’s Love-Death from “Tristan 
und Isolde’ (Wagner); Alfred Brendel 
(piano). Vox PL-10.580, $4.98. 
AIN decades past this sort of keyboard 
paraphrase was standard recital fare. 
Frequently the piano version was designed 
solely to display virtuosity and was, in 
consequence, a far cry from the context. 
Liszt's are extraordinary for their fidelity 
to the originals, but they are knuckle- 
breakers too. Brendel copes handily with 
the enormous difficulties, and if his heroic 
pianism is lacking a certain fillip there is 
no gainsaying his achievement in merely 
getting through the labyrinthine pages. 
The shorter settings by Savino (presum- 
ably the same Domenico Savino of Kapp's 
“Opera Without Words’) are somewhat 
less awesome technically, but they are 
expert reductions and entirely loyal to the 
lyric spirit involved. De Solis is not 
otherwise known to me, but he infuses 
these pieces with an unmistakably operatic 
affection; such pure legato playing is un- 
common to say the least. I should like to 
hear him in more orthodox repertory. 
Brendel has of course long since presented 
his credentials. Both recordings are ex- 
cellent, and both are recommended for 
their unorthodox charm. tie 
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A worth-while 
record, if you 
ignore the title 





BRASS IN HI-FI (From the 18th 
Century). Ludovic Vaillant, Ferdi- 
nand Dupisson (trumpets), Marie- 
Claire Alain (organ), Jean-Marie Le- 


clair Instrumental Ensemble conducted 

by Jean-Frangois Paillard. Westmin- 
ster XWN-18664, $4.98. 

ANOW really, how far is this album title 

nonsense to be carried? The caption here 

that 

contains music for some sort of brass en- 


would seem to indicate this disc 


semble, or at least some display of essen- 
tially What we 
actually are church 


brass sonorities. have 


seven sonatas or 
sinfonias of an early eighteenth-century 
brass 


Bolognese school, but hardly for 


alone. Specifically the contents are as 


follows: 
Giuseppe Matteo Alberti (1685-1751): 


Sonata in D for 2 Trumpets, Strings, 


and Continuo. 

Battista Bononcini (1670- 
Sinfonia No. 8, Op. 3 in D 
Sinfonia No. 10 
in D for Solo Instruments. 


Giovanni 
1755): 
for Solo Instruments; 


Giuseppe Jacchini (?): Sonata No. 5 


in D for Trumpet, Strings, and Con- 
linuo. 

Giuseppe Torelli (c. 1685-1708): Sin- 
fonia in C for Winds, Strings, and 


Continuo; Sinfonia in D for 2 Trumpets, 

Strings, and Continuo; Sinfonia in A 
for Oboe, Trombone, Strings, and Con- 
tinuo. 

Thus, while the brass instruments may 

be the most striking elements in these 

dominant neither nu- 


pieces, they are 


merically nor musically. Not numerically 
because in four of the pieces there are only 
two trumpets amid a string ensemble 
with organ continuo, while in another there 
Only in the first 


Torelli work is there any greater number 


is but one trumpet. 


of them; and, moreover, in all but the 
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very last piece the brasses play only in the 


fast movements. Not musically (save 
perhaps in the first Torelli piece) because 
they are not used really as solo instru- 
ments but more in the way Mozart used 
Church or 


the organ in his “Epistle” 


Sonatas—music of the same type, though 
not of the same form or style, as that re- 
corded here. With a title so inaccurate 
as this, the record will cheat those who 
think they are getting something else, and 
might be missed by those who would really 
be interested in it. And worthy of interest 
it is. This is refreshing music, zestfully 
performed and recorded. Musicologically 
it is of great interest to explore this un- 
familiar corner of late seventeenth- and 
early eighteenth-century instrumental 


music, especially with its reflection of 
of the 


grosso form. 


many elements of the concerto 
rhe real star of the show, 
however, is Torelli. Judging from the 
striking diversity and originality offered 
in these three short works, he is a com- 
poser of whom we ought to hear a great 


The C 


really 


deal more. major Sinfonia in par- 


ticular is stunning and rivals 
Handel at 


It is regrettable that 


Vivaldi and even their most 
grandiose moments. 
there is no full notation of all the tempo 
markings of the various movements of 
each of these brief multi-movement works, 
although they all are built in alternations 
of fast and slow sections in one pattern or 
another. In sum, for those who want 
something “‘off the beaten path” this is a 
first-class record 


the title. 


as long as one ignores 


J.W.B 





















Vocal ag 
al Ming; 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


You probably have heard that our own Philip L. Miller's 
Vocal Music, published by Alfred A. Knopf at $4.50, is the one 
really indispensable reference book on recorded opera, oratorio, 
cantata, and song. It is, indeed, the only comprehensive sur- 
vey of this enormous LP literature, written by a perceptive 
senior critic who has reviewed regularly for THe AMERICAN 
Recorp Guipe ever since its founding a quarter of a century 
ago. A copy belongs in every collector's library, and those of 
you who don’t own this fact-filled 400-page book may be 


interested in the following offer: We will send a copy to you 





for the equivalent of one third its regular price with every order 





for a gift subscription to THE American Recorp Guipe. Or 





perhaps you already have the book and would like to give it 
to a friend along with twelve issues of this magazine. Either 
way, the special price for both is $5. To take advantage of this 
offer simply use the form on page 461, and be sure that you 


indicate to whom we should send Vocal Music. 
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OPERATIC RECITAL: ‘“Ernani” —Er- 
nani, involami; ‘‘Otello” Piangea 
cantando; Ave Maria (Verdi); “La 
Bohéme”™’ Mi chiamano Mimi; Addio 
(Puccini); “* Mefistofele”’ Laltra notte 
(Boito); ‘La Cenerentola”’ Nacqui 
all’ affanno; (Rossini) ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana"’—Vol lo sapete (Mascagni); ‘La 


Wally’ —Ebben? ne andro lontana (Cata- 
lani); Victoria de los Angeles (soprano); 
Giannella Borelli (mezzo-soprano); with 
Orchestra 


Morelli. 


Rome House con- 


RCA 


Opera 
ducted by Giuseppe 
Victor LM-1920, $3.98. 

AMISS de los Angeles belongs among 

those singers who do everything by sheer 

look 
light on 


voice and vocalism. One does not 
to her for revelations, for new 
well known passages, for subtle pointing 
But the 


voice itself is so expressive an instrument, 


of verbal or musical phrases. 


so lovely in quality, that it conveys its 
own kind of drama. She is always musical, 
always intelligent, but primarily appeal- 
ing. Once in a while a top tone fails of 
full clarity and concentration, but there is 
little else to pick on in her vocal produc- 
tion. Most of this program shows her at 


her best. The ‘Ernani” is an exception, 
for it calls for a different type of singer, a 
She manages the 
but 


the 


different kind of voice. 
roulades and trills reasonably well, 
the final touch of ease that 
The “Otello” 


the other hand, has rarely been so well real- 


without 


music demands. scene, on 


ized. If her ‘‘Cavalleria’’ is on the cool 
side, her “‘Cenerentola’’ might serve as a 
The florid singing is neat, the 


P.L.M. 


model. 

voice quality exquisite. 
* 

The Restoration Sophisticate: \/y 

dame hatha lame tame crane (Playford); 
Hodge _ told 

catch'’d Eve 


Sue (Atterbury Adam 
(Baildon); Here on his 
back (Bottishill); Here dwells a pretty 
maid (Cranford); She that will eat 
(Hilton); Come pretty wenches (Ives); 
When a woman (Jackson); Man's life 
is but vain (Lawes); ‘Tis woman makes 
us love; To thee and to a maid; Once in 
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Opera and song---sacred, secular, and profane 


Drink on 
you not ina 


Have 
(Smith). 
Roger Lewis, Syd Alexander (tenors) ; 


our lives; (Purcell) ; 


chininey seen 

Sanford Walker (baritone); and Peter 
Warms (bass). Concord 4003, $4.98. 

ATHERE is little to 


record. I do not 


recommend this 


feel there is musical 


justification for a program consisting ex- 
clusively of rounds and catches, even when 
such distinguished 


composed by com- 


posers as Purcell and Lawes. So much 
better music was written during the 
Restoration that remains unrecorded 


The singers do not help by singing so 
robustly that the melodic lines and words 


M.S. 


are indistinctly heard. 
® 


LEHAR: Dein ist mein ganszes Herz; 
O Méddchen, mein Madchen; CHOPIN- 
MELICHAR: /n mir klingt ein Lied; 
YRADIER: La Paloma; GOUNOD: 

STRAUS: Da _ draussen 

LISZT: Es muss 

GASTALDON: 

Verbotener Gesang; TOSELLI:  Sere- 

nade; JODE: Rosemarie; Rose weiss, 

Rose rot; BIZET: Rudolf 

Schock (tenor), with Bielefelder Kinder- 


Ave Maria; 
im duftigen Garten; 
ein Wunderbares sein; 


Agnus Dei; 


chor and Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Schiichter. Capitol T-10143, 
$3.98. 

AACCORDING to the jacket notes 


Schock is the most popular tenor today in 
Europe and the logical successor to Rich- 
The first claim I am in no 
the 
no reason to doubt it); 


ard Tauber. 
other 
of the 
second I can only say it makes good sense. 
His 


voice of 


position to adjudge (but on 


hand I see 
‘*Tauberish” 


may not be the most 


the decade, but in matters of 


singing style he has much in common with 
the lamented Viennese tenor. Perhaps 
he is on the whole a little more straight- 
there is a 
the 


where it is 


forward, though occasionally 
passionate outburst, as at end of 


O Méddchen, Madchen, 


crowned by an _ almost 


mein 
breath-taking 
ascent into the falsetto. To my own taste 
the highlight of the program is the famous 


song from Oscar Straus’ “Waltz Dream” 
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(which you may not recognize by its 


German title The more “serious” part 
of the recital, however, is in the all-out 
Hollywood manner rhis is not the first 
time Gounod’'s Ave aria has been dressed 
up with a choral background, and it sur- 
vives the treatment better than Liszt's 
Es muss etn Wunderbares sein The 
Italian songs and La Paloma sound rather 
strange in German, but one gets used to 
\fter all, Schock is a 
tenor in the Viennese manner, and a very 


P.L.M. 


this sort of thing 


good one 
« 
OPERATIC RECITAL: 


Non piangere, Liu; 


“Turandot” 
Nessun dorma 
Puccini “Gioconda’’—Cielo e mar 
Pon hielli 


Giordano 


‘*Fedora’’—Amor ti vieta 
“Tosca” 
monia; E lucevan le stelle; ‘“‘Bohéme™ 

**Forsa 


del destino’ —O tu che in seno agli 


Recondita  ar- 


Che gelida manina (Puccini 


angeli (Verdi Flaviano Labo (tenor 
with Orchestra of L’ Academia di Santa 
Cecilia, Rome, conducted by Fernando 
Previtali. London 5408, $4.98. 
ALABO is a short man with a powerful 
voice. One of the voungest and newest 
tenors on the Metropolitan roster, he has 
enjoyed a good success this past season 
\side from the sheer size of his tones, he 
has several admirable assets. His singing 
is generally in the picture musically, and 
his attacks are unusually clean for an 
Italian tenor But he does not always 
sing easily; occasionally, as at the end 
of Nessun dorma, there is a sense of strain. 
And his vocal line is not always even, 
as in Che gelida manina. Given when he 
pours out his tones most lavishly, they are 
apt to sound a little rough. Perhaps he 
But there 
has been no doubt that the Metropolitan 
P.L.M 


has still a few things to learn 


public will take him as he is 
* 

Concert Recital: Not all my torments; 

If music be the food of love; ‘“‘Don 

From rosy bowers; “The Mock 


Van is for the woman made 


Quixote” 
Marriage” 
Purcell 


Schlummer; Stdéndchen; Auf dem Kirch- 


Immer leiser wird mein 
hofe; Wiegenlied (Brahms); Fiangailles 
pour rire (Poulenc Poema en Forma 


de Canciones (Turina Gloria Davy 
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(soprano) and Giorgio Favaretto (pi- 

ano). London 5395, $4.98. 
A THREE things impress me in this re- 
corded recital: the fine quality of Miss 
Davy's voice, her potential as an interpre- 
ter, and the plain fact that she was not 
vet ready to make the record. One must 
give her credit for her enterprise in select- 
ing unusual and worth-while repertoire. 
But by her very enterprise she has invited 
criticism. The Purcell songs are par- 
ticularly difficult to put over. The 
floridity of the opening number poses 
stylistic problems which the singer has 
not solved. She is better in such sus- 
tained moods as If music be the food of 
love, but she has not learned to make the 
words count while spinning a lovely line; 
indeed, she has not learned to make her 
texts really distinct. The Brahms songs 
are tonally attractive, but they do not 
get off the ground. The blame for this 
certainly belongs to a large degree to 
Favaretto, in whose hands the piano parts 
seem awkward. The Poulenc cycle is 
much better, though again the singer 
could communicate more. One is grate- 
ful for the cleanness of the vocal line, but 
one would like to feel the meaning of the 
words. A now withdrawn Haydn So- 
ciety recording of this cycle by Geneviéve 
Pouraine with Poulenc at the piano made 
a great deal more of the poetry, though 
the voice was in no way comparable to 
Miss Davy's. The softer Turina songs 
are among her best, but when she is 
called upon for strong temperament [ am 
afraid she is found wanting P.L.M. 
. 


Selections from the Sacred Pontifical 
Liturgy of the Russian Orthodox 
Church (Soloist: The Very Rev. 
Archdeacon Nicholas Tikhomiroff); Se- 
lections from the Sacred Services 
of the Russian Orthodox Church 
During Lent, Holy Week and Easter; 
Choir of the Russian Orthodox Cathe- 
dral of Paris conducted by Piotr V. 
Spassky. Epic LC-3384, $3.98. 

A‘LET us, mystically representing the 

Cherubim..."; ‘‘Let my prayer be set 

before Thee as incense. . .’-—with such 

words and a liturgical music that is like 
and yet unlike ours, the Russian Orthodox 
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Church shows its own indigenous facet of 
Trinitarian Christianity. Evolving from 
its tenth-century Byzantine models by the 
process of naturalization, and differing al- 
so from its former self when western 
notation and harmonization were adopted 
in the seventeenth, it has managed to pre- 
serve its own character by the watchful 


pen of its composers and by rigidly look- 


ing inward and backward. The com- 
GLUCK: “Orfeo ed Euridice’’—Ach, 
ich habe sie verloren; MOZART: “La 
Clemenza di Tito’’— Parto, parto; WAG- 
NER: “Rienzi” Gerechter Gott; 
“Rheingold” Weiche, Wotan wetche 
(with Witherspoon); DONIZETTI: 
“Lucrezia Borgia” Trinklied; AR- 
DITI: Leggero invisibile; HANDEL: 
** Rinaldo” Lascia ch‘io  pianga; 


MEYERBEER: ‘Le Prophéte’’—Ah, 
mon fils; Scéne de la Prison; SCHU- 
BERT; Der Tod und das Méddchen; 
MILLOCKER: / und mei Bua ; TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: die Sehnsucht 
kennt; Ernestine Schumann-Heink (con- 
R-11 (Ross, Court & 
Company, Box 175, Station K, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada), $5.95, 


Nur wer 


tralto). Rococo 


heard Schumann- 


ATHOSE of us 


Heink only in her later years will probably 


who 


never cease to marvel when we turn back 
the calendar and experience once again the 
prodigies of brilliant singing of which she 
was capable in her prime. At the same 
must bless her for the unaffected 
This 
program may not reveal every facet of her 
but 


hearer with the conviction that here was 


time we 
way in which she could sing a song. 
many-sided art, it will leave any 
one of the very great singers of all time. 
Perhaps her greatest record is the mag- 
nificent “Titus” aria (1909) with its dazz- 
ling cadenza tossed off with no apparent 
concern. This performance has every- 
thing—great tonal beauty and tenderness 
The 
is also breath-taking, 


bravura. Prison Scene 
‘* Prophéte”’ 


and the high passage in Ah, mon fils, 


as well as 


from 


where Fides speaks of her prayer rising 


to heaven, is incomparably beautiful. 


The 


Schumann-Heink’s famous showpiece, and 


“Lucrezia Borgia’’ was of course 
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Archan- 
gelsky to Zaitzev and including better- 
known Bortnyansky 


posers here represented, from 


and Lvov, are all 
post-zmamenny, but each in his own way 
has tried to synthesize his style with that 
of the old The 
“Spassky Choir’’ now justifies itself in a 


Grand Prix) 


chants. fame of the 


disc of a grandeur both 
spacious and monolithic, and the engi- 


J.B.L. 


neering is pure Cathedral. 





Schumann-Heink as Azucena 


her chilling Tod und das Méddchen gives 
a hint of her abilities as a lieder singer 
The ‘ Rinaldo” 
ance, though there is a later “take” ol 


is a wonderful perform- 
it that is better recorded. ‘To round out 
the picture, there are the two Wagner 
performances. 


Of course in making up | 
recital” like this it is impossible to get 
The pro- 
ducers have to work with the copies they 


even results in reproduction. 


can get, and sometimes these are noisy 
There are also the problems of speed and 
pitch, in this case, I think, for the most 
part correctly solved. The program as a 
that 
Heink was an arcist of great power and 
vitality. 


whole leaves no doubt Schumann- 
a misstatement in the 
did not sing 


regularly at the Metropolitan from debut 


There is 


accompanying notes: she 


to retirement, but actually served some 


eight intermittent engagements there 


Also, it might be noted that though she 
is credited with “a range of two 
GS. Der 


Tod und das Méddchen with a low D, which 


over 


octaves from bottom she ends 


gives her very nearly three octaves on this 


-P.L.M. 


very record. 
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A Slavic 
Lehmann 


Oboukhova in Song: / haven't for- 
gotten you through the years (Bulakhov 
\lexander Ivanov-Kramskoi, guitar 
Vorning Fog (Abaza); JI walk alone 
along the road (Shashina); Vother, 
my darling Guriley Igor Soloduev, 
violin; Fedor Luzanov, cello; Matvei 
Sakharov, piano); Troika; Do not 
awaken my remembrances (Fedor Luz- 
andy, cello; M Sakharov, Piano 
Rendezvous (Bulakhoy Elegy (Mass- 
enet); Don't awaken her at dawn; 
Expectation (Alexander Ivanov-Kram- 
Up and down the street 


the snow storm blows; You will forget 


skoi, guitar 


me soon; Red Sarafan (Varlamov 

Nadezhda Oboukhova (mezzo-soprano 
with Matvei Sakharov (piano) except 
as indicated Westminster XWN- 
18509, $3.98 


Oboukhova Sings Tchaikovsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, Glinka, and Dar- 
gomijsky: Why? Op. 6, No. 5; 
Gypsv's Song, Op. 60, No. 7; In the 
bright rays of dawn, Op. 65, No. 3 
in French You flew there like a bird, 
yp. 65, No. 1 (in French); The fires 
in the rooms were already extinguished, 
Op. 63, No. 5; Oh child, beneath thy 
window, Op. 63, No. 6; The mild stars 
hone for us, Op. 60, No. 12 (Tchaikov- 
sky); We parted proudly (Dargomij- 
sky); Of what I dream in the quiet night, 
Op. 40, No. 3; Svitestanka (The Mer- 
maid), Op. 7, No. 3 (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov); Doubt (Fedor Luzanov, cello 
Young Beauty; Ah, if I'd known before 
(Glinka); Nadezhda Oboukhova (mez- 
ZO-soprano with Matvei Sakharov 
piano) except as indicated. West- 
minster XWN-18510, $3.98. 

ABILLED as the greatest Russian mezzo 

might be damning with faint praise 

those we have heard on records to date 
are not even good—but Oboukhova is 
certainly great, and if some of her higher 
tones have lost their bloom and the voice 


is occasionally pushed into tremulousness, 
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Oboukhova certainly great’’ 
y 


I for one will not complain. For Nadezh- 
da is the Russian Lotte in voice and tem- 
perament. She really is. Unfortunately 
for her record debut in this country, all 
the songs in these two albums are of the 
same cast (Russian Victorian), the same 
key (minor), and the same tempo (a care- 
ful moderato molto). The sentiment 
alternates between wist and regret with- 
out ever evoking the tragic, an exception 
perhaps being Tchaikovsky's Why? to a 
Russian translation of the Heine Warum 
sind denn die Rosen. This is a pity, since 
it will probably add up to at least one 
record too much of a good thing for all but 
the lonely Russophile. What a lightening 
the inclusion of a few bright, quick items 
like Tchaikovsky's ‘‘Cuckoo” from his 
wonderful Songs for Children might have 
effected. However, these arguments con- 
cern programming and not art. It must 
be said that all these songs are finely 
wrought and could not be sung with 
more finesse. The first album listed simu- 
lates more variety because of the ac- 
companying instruments involved; other- 
wise, Sakharov’s piano is_ polite, sub- 
servient. The sound is excellent. Now 
let us hope for a further dispensation 
that might encompass the Stravinsky 
songs and the present-day Bulakhovs, 
Shashinas, and Gurilevs. Incidentally, 
how our own Philip L. Miller ever re- 
searched the jacket notes for these un- 
knowns is beyond me. The Boston 
Public Library, with all its resources, 
could not have been less helpful in the 
matter of scores. J.B.L. 
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| Folk Music 


Great Russian Folk Dances: Moiseyey 
Russian Folk Ballet Company; Hun- 
garian Folk Songs and Dances 
Hungarian States Folk Ensemble. Epic 
LC-3459, $3.98. 

ATHE Moiseyev troupe, which has been 
taking the country by storm, is repre- 
sented here only by its fine orchestra, 
under the direction of Sampson Galpérine, 
but even so I cannot help but feel the 
pulsating, exhilarating vehemence and 
drive which characterize the dancing. 
The music, of course, is no longer authen- 
tically ‘‘folk’’; the polished, entirely 
professional arrangements are marked 
by novel orchestration and the highest 
possible degree of precision. And, as the 
liner notes point out in an absurd under- 
statement, “the orchestra, too, is by no 
means a village band’! For sheer zest 
and robust, youthful buoyancy, the 
Moiseyey Company is unrivaled, and 
Epic’s glorious sound contributes heartily 
to the festive atmosphere. The overside 
of the disc is devoted to more Slavic 
dances, these performed by the Hun- 
garian States Folk Ensemble, led by 
Baross Gabor. Here we find not only 
lively, virtuosic orchestral playing, but 
stamping feet and gay singing, all creating 
an aura of gaiety and great excitement 
without, however, the strong attendant 
feeling of organization and precision that 
marks the Moiseyev performances. The 
sound, while bright, is not well defined, 
and the over-all impression is often one 
of rather frenetic confusion—as though 
everyone were scrambling around and 
having a hilarious time, without being al- 
together sure what was going to happen 
next. 


Carnegie Hall Concert: Pete Seeger 
and Sonny Terry. Folkways FA-2412, 
$5.95. 

ATHIS disc, one of the best of Pete 

Seeger’s twenty-odd releases for Folk- 

ways, comes as quite a pleasant surprise 

tome. I attended that Carnegie Hall con- 
cert (on December 27, 1957), and came 
away feeling that Seeger had had an 

“off” night: his voice had sounded weak 

and tired; he leaned heavily on instru- 

mental playing and songs with audience 
participation, thereby cutting down his 
own solo work to the minimum; in gen- 
eral he failed to convey the infectious 
enthusiasm which is his hallmark. But 
lo and behold, the recording shows little 
if any evidence of these faults! Whatever 
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By ROBERT SHERMAN 


the reason (perhaps because of the ju- 
dici onege? selection of material, perhaps be- 
cause of Peter Bartok’s fine engineering), 
~ mee seems to be in as good form as 
ever he was, and the collection itself is 
entertaining and unhackneyed. High- 
lights for me are the somewhat subdued, 
but nevertheless powerful version of 
Twelve Gates to the City, a dramatic Welsh 
song The Bells of Rhymney, and the lively 
American miner's ballad Buddy Won't 
You Roll Down the Line. Sonny Terry, 
the blind harmonica wizard who shared 
the platform that evening, is represented 
here by only three dynamic numbers: 
his fantastic depiction of a Fox Chase, 
the familiar Pick a Bale of Cotton, and 
Right on that Shore (the last two sung with 
Pete). The sound is excellent for a 
“location” recording, although Seeger's 
voice is occasionally overshadowed by 
the audience’s singing and/or his own 
driving banjo accompaniments. On the 
whole this is a first-rate release. 
e 


Music on the Desert Road. 
35515, $4.98. 

AFOR sheer brilliance and clarity of 
sound, this field recording is in a class by 
itself—it is, in fact, difficult to believe 
that such natural reproduction could be 
achieved with portable equipment. In 
content, the disc is hardly less remarkable: 
recorded by Deben Bhattacharya during 
the course of his 12,000 mile automobile 
journey from London to Calcutta, it in- 
tegrates music of Turkey, Syria, Jordan, 
Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
India into an origin il and highly informa- 
tive travelogue in sound. Ethnic records 
as a rule do not lend themselves to casual 
or superficial hearings, and this one is no 
exception, but the serious and attentive 
listener will find a wealth of utterly fasci- 
nating material here. I was particularly 
intrigued by the variety of unusual in- 
struments (including, for instance, an 
Indian ektara, or — drone, Bengali 
temple drums, and the horsehair rababa 
from Syria) and also by the great rhythmic 
inventiveness of the musicians, notably 
an Iranian drummer who imitates the 
sounds of a train, and a Bedouin coffee 
grinder who manipulates his mortar and 
pestle so as to produce an ever-changing 
series of percussive patterns. The hand- 
some album comes with a booklet con- 
taining descriptions of the trip itself, as 
well as musical notes and several memor- 
able photographs. 


Angel 
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The 
month ’s 
AZZ 


Ella Fitzgerald Sings The Duke Elling- 
ton Song Book. Verve set MGV- 
4010-4, eight sides, $19.92. (Also 
available in two two-record sets at 
$9.96 each 

ANN event like this one might call for 

a number of things: an evaluation of EIl- 

lington as a Composer which had better 

ignore some of the banal lyrics his melodies 
have been saddled with), an evaluation 
of Miss Fitzgerald as a jazz singer, and, 
since so many are called jazz singers who 
aren't, some discussion about just what 
jazz singing is. However, the collection 
itself is uneven (There are three in- 
strumental groups involved, two small 
ones and the Ellington orchestra—I 
mention this because the packaging doesn't 
make it clear The best way to approach 
it is in its two-volume version. The 


second contains a long” instrumental 
Portrait of Ella Fitzgerald, narrated in 
Ellington's best urbane Balaban and 


Katz manner, which doesn’t come to 
wich. There is an excellent \Jood Indigo 
and a very good J Let Song Go Out Of 
Vy Heart in this set, but there is a poor 
Squatty Roo (in which the key seems to 
have got the better of Miss Fitzgerald 
and thirteen other pieces, many of which 
are, variously, rather strained or strangely 
enervated Some of the same faults show 
up during the twenty-one numbers in 
volume one, but on the whole less often. 
\nd there is an excellent and very per- 
sonal version of the blues in Rocks In My 
Bed, a beautiful, largely wordless, Satin 
Doll, and an I'm Beginning to See The 
Light which is easily one of the best 
recordings Miss Fitzgerald has ever 
made. A limitation is dramatized both 
by the many “‘scat™’ passages and the 
frequent presence of Ben Webster: when 
she improvises on a chord structure alone, 
she seldom comes up with an interesting 
line and Webster seldom comes up with a 
dull one. However, her rhythm is im- 
peccable, her musicianship superb, and at 
her best she can state and vary a melodic 
line as effectively as almost anyone in 
jazz—even the Armstrong of the Thirties. 
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King Pleasure Annie Ross. 
7128, $4.98. 

APLEASURE, on most of his eight 
numbers, and Miss Ross, on her four, sing 
words they set to the improvised lines 
previously recorded by various jazz in- 
strumentalists. Much of it amounts to 
making a kind of imaginative, even in- 
genious entertainment out of things 
which had a bit more serious import when 
first performed. One exception is Pleas- 
ure’s version of Charlie Parker’s Parker's 
Mood, which takes that excellent solo 
and an adaptation of some well-known 
blues verses and produces something not 
only true to the spirit of the original but 
a complement to its meaning. 


Sidney Bechet and Martial Solal: 
Young Ideas. World Pacific PJ-1236, 
$4.98. 

ATHIS is an excellent collaboration of 
Bechet, a major figure in jazz for at least 
thirty years, and Solal, a young pianist 
from North Africa who has been called 
the most advanced jazz musician in 
France. These men have conceptions 
which differ emotionally, rhythmically, 
and harmonically, but they agree on 
essentials and agree on the sheer pleasure 
of creating music together. Bechet, 
otherwise conservative in his improvisa- 
tions, does have a couple of performances 
which might rank with his best, and Solal 
has a very exciting talent. The record can 
also be a lesson for anyone who has preju- 
dices about jazz styles, old or new. 


Note: I have received a review copy ol 
Recorded Jazz: A Critical Guide by Harris 
and Rust (Pelican Books, 85c). It is so 
committed to one stylistic position—that 
the only jazz worthy of the name is the 
music of New Orleans that the amateur- 
ishness of some “revivalist’’ Dixielanders 
is awarded at least as much discussion as 
such masters as Oliver and Morton. And 
if you expect much critical perception 
even about them, by all means go else- 
where. 


The 
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W. C. Handy Blues by Katherine 
Handy Lewis Blues Improvisations 
by James P. Johnson. Folkways, 
$5.95. 

AHANDY not only collected, regularized, 

published, and preserved the beautiful 

blues melodies he heard around him, but 
also, especially in his younger days, he 
built them (on the model of ragtime) into 
multi-thematic compositions with often 
splendid internal structures. Here his 
daughter sings six of them in a pleasant, 
rather formal, style, often showing how 
she loves these melodies. Johnson _per- 
forms three blues on the reverse which, 
despite their almost casual surface, show 
how well he could discipline all the aspects 

of his talent to sustain and develop a 

point, resisting any temptation to play 

for the sake of playing. 

s 
Gilbert: The Legend of 
RCA Victor LPM- 


Ronnie 
Bessie Smith. 
1591, $3.98. 

Dinah Washington Sings Bessie Smith. 
EmArcy MG 36130, $3.98. 

La Verne Baker sings Bessie Smith. 
Atlantic 1281, $4.98. 

AMISS Gilbert was not up to the job, 

but some of her accompanists, especially 

Cootie Williams and Buster Bailey, de- 

cidedly were. Miss Washington sings 

respectfully in her gospel style at Bessie 

Smith's slow tempos, but her accom- 

panis sts play what was apparently some- 

one’s idea of the way Bessie’s did, and the 
result is hokum and corn. Miss Baker is 

a very good blues singer who is currently 

seldom heard without some of the re- 

strictions of “rock and roll’. Here, she 
goes her own way while her accompan- 
ists, most of them at the least very good 
jazz musicians, go theirs, except on the 
four numbers given rather trite arrange- 
ments, and except for some monotonous 
drumming throughout. Bessie Smith 
herself is an experience not to be missed, 
and there is a series of four LPs still avail- 
able on Columbia. 

* 

The Jimmy Giuffre 3: 
Atlantic 1282, $4.98. 

ATHIS group plays an individually con- 

ceived, improvisational chamber music 

which draws on all sorts of American 
popular and folk traditions as well as 
jazz. Since Bob Brookmeyer’s valve 
trombone was substituted for bass, it has 
not only enlarged an already full, truly 
co-operative, often polyphonic, texture, 
but has brought about a creative release 
in the music. There are no “rhythm” 
instruments and, except for an occasional 
rhythm passage from Jim Hall’s guitar, 

there is no real time- keeping but never a 

question of good time. The essence of 

the result is on this record, and Show 


Trav’lin’ Light. 
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Me the Way to Go Home and parts of the 
title piece capture the group at its most 
creative. Perhaps now some of Brook- 
meyer’s energetic freedom will rub off 
on Giuftfre, and some of Giuffre’s straight- 
forward seriousness on Brookmeyer. One 
would also like to see Giuffre’s composing 
breaking away from the devices and low 
dynamic levels that show up so often in 
it. At any rate, what once seemed only 
the result of good intentions now sounds 
like it may become an important fact in 
American music. 


Johnny Smith. Blue Note 1551, $4.98. 
AMOST j jazz musicians who have played 
organ (or its bastard electronic cousin) 
have simply adapted a piano technique 
to the keyboard. Smith knows better: 
he maintains an effective bass line on 
There's a Small Hotel and gets a massive 
chordal sound on Summertime. He is 
always powerful and compelling emo- 
tionally and rhythmically, but aside from 
his lyric explorations of the Summertime 
structure, single-note righi-hand riff lines 
predominate in his playing here. Thus, 
The re’s a Small Hotel becomes a kind of 
“gospel” shouting and All Day Long is 
almost a demonstration of Smith's version 
of the manner of “funky” blues playing 
done with a passion, by the way, that all 
but overrides Kenny Burrell’s guitar, 
even in his solo. Also present is Lou 
Donaldson and his academic  Parker- 
isms (occasionally having what sounds 
like reed trouble), and I hope it wasn’t 
drummer Art Blakey who rushed some of 
these tempos. 
s 


The George Wallington Quintet: The 

Prestidigitator. East-West 4004, $3.98. 
AMEMBERS of the funky school of 
jazz (even when, like Wallington, they 
are holdovers from bop) tend to become 
as inbred and identical as Pekingese, and 
facility no longer counts for half so much 
as conviction. Most of these gentlemen, 
the leader of this quintet included, play 
at music (the choice of three tunes by 
Mose Allison, who is an imitation of an 
imitation, is indication enough of this), 
but fortunately J. R. Monterose is an ex- 
ception. If his playing is rough, it is not 
merely that he has learned from Sonny 
Rollins, which he has, but because the 
ideas expressed come out best that way. 
Monterose showed great promise on 
earlier recordings, notably Mingus’ “‘Pithe- 
canthropus Erectus’ album, and is more 
worthy of attention than other saxists 
whose names and music are heard more 
often. Jerry Lloyd’s bass trumpet and 
his composition are both charming and 
both reminiscent of Bob Brookmeyer. 
Deep are the roots. —J.G. 
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“Unlikely Corners” 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to sce if there is not some artisttc impulse hidden 


in unlikely corners. . . 


Contrary to what some of you 
seem to think, I do not spend my 
nights making the rounds of Broadway 
spots. When those who care for this 
sort of thing are living it up in smoke- 
filled rooms, or stuffy theaters, I'm long 
abed. This is one of the sweeter blessings 
of being a record reviewer. 

Recent trends in the industry, how- 
ever, make it possible to experience the 
pleasures of the night vicariously. With 
Julie Wilson at the St. Regis (Vik LX- 
1118) we come upon the most common 
form of chic-joint entertainment—so- 
called “special material’. That is, songs 
you never heard before you went in and 
wouldn't hear unless you went in again. 
Miss Wilson ts sheathingly clad, with a 
nice supply of round spots, a trim hair-do, 
and not much voice. She sings teasing 
songs that raise titters in the audience. 
There must be something about a dimly 
lighted high-class joint that encourages 
innuendo and the leer. Example: a song 
like .4 Bad Bad Woman (by Richard Ad- 
dinsell—remember the Warsaw Concerto?), 
which pretty well sums up the proceedings. 

My Kinsey rating being what it is, I 
have no argument with sex per se. Lam 
igainst neither the kind of humor gen- 
erally called Rabelaisian nor that lustiness 
associated with the Elizabethans (ah, 
there was an age!), but the unsexed sex 
we get in night clubs these days—or is it 
nights?—-is hardly honest, healthy, or 
particularly funny: it is for the hard up, 
you might say \s the song says, “It’s 
a Barnum-and Bailey World Just as 
phony as it can be.” 

On the other hand, we have a delightful 
confectionery concoction associated with 
t small spot rather archly called ‘Down- 
stairs at the Upstairs Room”, which we 
might not hold against it. \nvway, 
Offbeat Records has preserved one of its 
youthful, raffish performances in Take 
Five (Offbeat 4013), the tive being some 
uncommonly gifted young people: Ronny 
Graham, Ellen Hanley, Jean Arnold, 
Ceil Cabot, and Jerry Mathews. Of the 
group Graham is probably the best known; 
not only is he a satiric comic, but also he 
writes some of the best material for the 
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—Ralph Vaughan William: 


program. The record consists of inter- 
mixed skits and songs of uneven effect, 
but not lacking in zeal and projection. 
As with anything primarily visual, some 
of the goings-on may sound forced on the 
record. As seems to be the fashion, con- 
temporary mores come in for a good deal 
of drubbing. I was particularly amused 
by a dissection of the San Francisco school 
of literature (as well as other literary 
types) in a skit entitled ‘“‘Poet’s Corner” 
by Steven Vinaver. Miss Hanley raises 
her lovely voice in a Bart Howard song, 
Perfect Stranger. (She should have an 
album to herself.) In all, an album which 
will give you some laughs. 

Sardonic social commentary of a rather 
intellectual nature is the forte of a very 
funny young comedian (not exactly the 
right word but it will do) named Mort 
Sahl. Sahl came upon the scene in a 
San Francisco club called the ‘Hungry 
i’ (a likely name). His delivery is amaz- 
ingly rapid, discursive, and yet to the 
point. Peppered with topical allusions, 
snipes at contemporary — personalities, 
touchy subjects, all with an undercurrent 
of Freudian references, Sahl’s monologues 
derive from the tensions of our time and 
place, and they are poignantly funny be- 
cause at the base of them all is tragedy. 
If Miss Wilson’s act is for the frustrated 
exurbanite, Sahl’s is for the frustrated 
Ivy League type, who might have become 
a “‘great writer’ if he didn’t have such a 
good job which he hates. A couple of 
Sahl’s routines, then, if you’re interested, 
have been recorded in the “Hungry i” 
and released as The Future Lies Ahead 
(Verve MGV-15002). 

An earlier iconoclast, Henry Morgan 
who suffered a vogue just after World 
War Il—has preserved some of his ob- 
servations in The Best of Henry Morgan 

Judson L-3016). Morgan's bailiwick is 
not so much the night club as it was 
radio and is now television. His humor 
now seems a bit forced, but most of us will 
like to remember how refreshing it was to 
hear his digs at sponsors (which even- 
tually led him to become sponsorless) and 
his mad commentaries on life. An added 
feature is his reading of one of the ‘Mr. 
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Dooley” sketches by Finley Peter Dunne, 
spiritual ancestor of social commentary 
humorists. 


I must be one of the few who have not 
succumbed to the charms of Dody Good- 
man. It may be that Miss Goodman's 
brand of affected stupidity doesn’t seem 
to come off; it belongs to what I call the 
“cute as all hell’’ school of acting—which 
as far as I'm concerned went out with 
“Duley” and Miss Loos’ blonde. There 
must be a demand for this sort of thing; 
what else explains Miss Goodman's cur- 
rent popularity and a new record entitled 
Dody Goodman Sings? (Coral 57196) 
which is a double negative if I ever typed 
one. The album is loaded with the kind 
of ‘special material” that sets my teeth 
on edge, all of it specially giggled up for 
the talents of Miss Goodman. I don’t 
dig her message but I think I should men- 
tion her album in case you are a Dody 
Goodman fan and would want to be in- 
formed of her progress. And I promise 
to hear more of it, too, for I confess I 
couldn’t get beyond the first band—a 
ditty called, with obvious cute as all 
hell-ness, April in Fairbanks. 

Still on the club circuit, there is atten- 
tion due the latest release by Carmen Mc- 
Rae. No need for me to tell you that 
Miss McRae has a great voice, but I 
might point out that she has recently re- 
leased a very good album of Noel Coward 
songs, Mad About The Man (Decca 
DL-8662). The vocalist manages to free 
herself of the usual mannerisms she em- 
ploys when entertaining the jazz crowd, 
so that she sings these C ence songs with 
fine understanding of music and _ lyric. 
Noel Coward songs can do with lusher 
backing than afforded her, perhaps, but 
the whole thing comes off very well. 

I've never been in the same room with 
Ruth Olay, but I'd like to be. A photo- 
graph of her graces the cover of her first 
album, Olay( (Mercury MG-36125), and 
she is something to observe. She is also 
something to hear. Not only that, but 
she likes some pretty good songs, among 
them Ellington’s J Let a Song Go Out of 
My Heart, Rodgers and Hart's It Never 
Entered My Mind, Porter's Love For Sale, 
\rlen’s When The Sun Comes Out, and the 
excellent J'm Glad There Is You, composed 
by Tommy Dorsey. Miss Olay sings with 
a clear, rich, flexible soprano. The only 
disturbing element enters when she tries 
to be obviously sexy and invokes the 
Lena Horne growl. Otherwise, Miss 
Olay has an exciting vocal talent at her 
complete command; the rest of her is all 
right, too. 

Add to Hollywood's best the recent 
Frederick Loewe-Alan Jay Lerner songs 
for Gigi (M-G-M_ E-3641), now avail- 
able in sound-track form with singing by 


July, 1958 


Maurice Chevalier, Hermione Gingold, 
Louis Jourdan, and Betty Wand (supply- 
ing the voice for Leslie Caron, the star). 
All do wonderfully by the songs, which is 
fine, because the songs are the thing. 
There has been some foolish comparison 
with the songs of ‘‘My Fair Lady”’. Some 
critics have even gone in for song-for-song 
identification. This strikes me as point- 
less activity, no more enlightened than 
the practice of finding three notes in a 
song by Berlin that occur also in a song by 
Kern. So what? There are only twelve 
notes to begin with, and only so many 
song-types: ballad, rhythm, and novelty. 
The rest lies in personal style, in how you 
shape the notes into a melody, in how you 
flavor it with harmony and decorate it 
rhythmically. The songs for ‘Gigi’ are 
fine indeed—and they do sound as if they 
were composed by the song-writers re- 
— for the songs for “My Fair 
Lady”. This is bad? On their own, the 
songs are very good, and that’s all there 
is to that. Get away from me with your 
expertise. You will find this album a de- 
light. Incidentally, David Rose has 
done a stylish album of the ‘‘Gigi’’ songs 
instrumentally (M-G-M_ E-3460) which 
is enjoyable and also serves to point out 
what a really fine composer Frederick 
Loewe is. 

Cole Porter turned out some above- 
average songs for a TV production of 
Aladdin (Columbia CL-1117). In fact, 
they are some of the best he has done ina 
long time. His lyrics are as polished as 
ever and the title song is haunting. But 
casting Sal Mineo in the title role must 
still be haunting the network. 

Broadway pickings have been slender 
of late. Jay Livingston and Ray Evans 
(mainly of Hollywood) have furnished 
some pretty good songs for Oh Captain! 
(Columbia OL-5280), particularly The 
Morning Music of Montmartre, beauti- 
fully done by Susan Johnson, You're 
So Right for Me as sung by Edward 
Platt, We're Not Children, and You 
Don’t Know Him As I Do. This may not 
prove to be among the enduring Broad- 
way scores, but it is quite entertaining, 
and has its moments. 

Less so are the songs by Betty Comden, 
Adolph Green, and Jule Styne for Say, 
Darling (RCA Victor LOC-1045). The 
original flavor of the songs is somewhat 
altered (from two-piano accompaniment 
to full orchestra) in keeping with the RCA 
philosophy of giantism. One of the songs, 
It's Doom, is rather funny. Another, 
Something's Always Happening on the 
River, is well done by David Wayne. For 
purposes of the plot some of the songs are 
said to be deliberately bad, but as they 
come off on the album I can't tell the good 
from the bad. E.J 
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Continued from page 450 
SAINT-SAENS: 
78; Vienna Philharmusica Symphony conducted 
by Hans Swarowsky Urania USD-1001 
SCHUBERT: Quintet in A, Op. 114 
Rolf Reinhardt (p and the Endres Quartet 
Vox ST-PL-10890 
STRAVINSKY: The 


servatoire 


Symphony Nc. 3 in C minor, Op 





Trout 








Paris Con- 


Pierre 


Rite of Spring 
Orchestra conducted — by 
Monteux. RCA Victor LSC-2085 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 35; 
Jascha Heifetz (violin) and the Chicago Sym- 
Reinet 


phony Orchestra conducted by Fritz 


RCA Victor LCS-2129 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The Nutcracke abridged 
Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler. RCA Victor LSC-2052 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet; 1812 Over- 
ture Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Hermann Scherchen Westminster WST- 
14005 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade for Strings, Op. 48; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by 


Charles Munch. RCA Victo 


or LSC-2105 
TCHAIKOVSKY: The Sleeping 


Beauty 





abridged); 





London Sytr my Orchestra conducted by 
Pierre Monteu RCA Victor LSC-2177 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F minor. 
Op. 36; Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Artur Rodzinski. West- 


minster WST-14006 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in E 
Op. 64; Mannheim National Symphony 


lucted by Herbert Albert. Hallmark 501 


minor 


con- 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
Op. 74 (° Pathétique London Sinfonia con- 
ducted by Muir Mathieson. Hallmark 502. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B minor 
Op. 74 
chestra conducted by 
Victor LSC-1901 

VIVALDI: Th: 

Solisti di 


Symphony No. 6 in B mine 


*Pathétique™ Boston Symphony Or- 


Monteux RCA 


Pierre 


Seasons; Jan Tomasow (violin 


and the Zagreb 
Guild BGS-5001 
VIVALDI: 


bassoon) and the Gli 


Vanguard/ Bach 


Virginio Bianchi 
Accademici di Milano 
Vox ST-PL-10740 
Dutchman” 
Flor- 


conducted — by 


4 Bassoon Concertos 


conducted by Piero Santi 
WAGNER: “The 

‘Die Meistersinger and 
May 

Vittorio Gui 
The Harp: 


Overtures Flying 
Tannkduser’ 
Festival Orchestra 
Hallmark 504. 


Works of the 17th and 


ence 


19th Cen- 


turies); Nicanor Zabaleta (harp) Counter- 
point 542 
Vienna: (\aricus short works by Johann I1, Josef 


and Richard Strauss Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor 
LSC- 2112 

The Reiner Sound (RAVEL: 
nole; Pavane for a Dead 
MANINOV: I/sie of the Dead 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
RCA Victor LSC-2183 

Hi-Fi Fiedler (RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 
from “Ie Ccq d'Or’; ROSSINI: Overture to 
“Willam Tell’; TCHAIKOVSKY: Marche 

Boston Pops Orchestra conducted by 

Arthur Fiedler. RCA Victor I.SC-2100. 


Rapsodie espag- 
RACH- 
Chicago Sym- 
Reiner 


Princes 


Fritz 


Su tte 


slave 





READERS’ RECORD 


EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
»« swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany insertion. 





COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s 








neluding hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. \ 

WANTED: the following back issues--March 
Juls September, October 1949; January 
February. April. May. September, 1950; April, 
May 1951 March, 1954 February, 1956 
Please write directly to Rev. David J. Dooley, 


Saint Thomas 


Minn. 


Military Academy, Saint Paul 1 


78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS, 1902-1950. Many 
types > reasonable Send stamped en- 
velope for first list. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155, 
Verona, N. J 


rices 


WILL TRADE NEW LPs of your choice for mint 
copies of these: Artist 100 (Cowell, Gilbert, etc 
Capitol P-8037 Dopper Pfitzner), Capitol 
L-8027 (Glazunov Columbia ML-4007 (Bee- 
thoven), Vox (Discophiles) PL-6080 (Rameau 
and PL-6100 (Carissimi), Tempo 2038 (Chabrier, 
etc.). Dial 10 (Stravinsky and 20 (Cage), 
Abbey 3 (Siegel, Marx), Columbia ML-2087 

Thomson Columbia ML-4291/5_ inclusive 
“Great Masters of the Keyboard"), Mercury 
MG-15009 (Bartos-Janacek Columbia ML- 
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Lambert- Britten 
Liszt Argee set 702 

215 (Nedbal Cetra set 1220 
Legnano Please address your 


113, c/o The Editor, ARG. 


Mercury 


Lysenko), 


MG-10115 
Urania set 
Battaglia di 
replies to Box 


2145 


ATTENTION BOOKMEN: I am 
Volume I only of the “Letters of Mozart and his 
Family", edited by Emily Anderson and pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. Will pay any fair 


looking tor 


price, or exchange new LPs if you prefer. Replies 
to Box 116, ARG 

REISSUES ON LP of Famous Voices of the Past 
Caruso, Patti, Melba, Tamagno, Plancon, Calvé 


Schumann-Heink, et« 
Rococo Records 
Canada 


Write for latest catalogue 
2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont 





A ‘“‘must’’ for music lovers .. . 


Especially if you're interested in building a 
record collection of real music:! gems, you 
cannot afford to be without the DeKoven 
Discography (20 pages) Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Iso, whether you have records of your own 
or just like to listen to good music, your ap- 
preciation will be lifted way up when you read 
DeKoven’'s Intimate Newsletter. 
Three-month trial subscription only $1.00. 


DeKOVEN, 2518 Webb Avenue, 
New York 68, N. Y. 
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Berlioz 


REQUIEM 


(Grande Messe des Morts, Op. 5) 
2-12” boxed VSD-2006 /7 
Hartford Symphony Orchestra 
Hartford Symphony Chorale and 
Hartt Schola Cantorum 


FRITZ MAHLER, conductor 


200 Voices » Full Orchestra » Four Brass Bands + 13 Tympani 


For the first time on records . . . the three dimensional 
perspective and dynamic range of the living performance 


-—— SIR ADRIAN BOULT and the Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra of London 


J BEETHOVEN 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 “EROICA’ SYMPHONY NO. 6 “PASTORAL” 
Cass A SYMPHONY NO. 5 SYMPHONY NO. 7 
a vSD-2003 vS0-2005 


VIVALDI ee. 3 Also RIMSKY-KORSAKV 


The Four Seasons =m ~~ SCHEHERAZADE ccompicte) 


VSD-2001 


| SOLIST! DI ZAGREB 
Antonio Janigro, conductor 
Jan Tomasow, solo violin 


“if This Ain’t The 
Blues” 


VSD-2008 


RUSHING, | 
wn ong si crew SR ) sn 108 0 


_ German MARIO ROSSI and the 
University Songs ™ Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Volksoper) 


vSD-2009 wax | Miriam Solovieff, solo violin 


Of Wooing, Wit and Wanderlust . * if Stereo disc in limited edition, offered below 
ERICH KUNZ, baritone - cost to introduce you to the overwhelming 
with Male Chorus and Orchestra of sonic experience of Vanguard 


the Vienna State Opera as stereo sound $ 2 98 

Anton Paulik, conductor s 
12‘ RECORDS- $5.95 SPECIAL PRICE 

VANGUARD RECORDING SOCIETY, INC., 256 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Armand and Louise Bégue 
PHONOTAPES LANGUAGE SERIES 


SPEAK AND READ 


PHONODISCS & 











Part One: Basic and Ifttermediate 





For the first time a language study 
course divided into 3 distinct sec- 
tions—sold separately or complete. 
Study the part which svits your 
learning needs! 


Part 1: BASIC & INTERMEDIATE 
(Beginning & Refresher) 

Correct pronunciation and intonation 

taught from the first lesson. Gram- 

matical essentials explained. 176 page 

illustrated book. 


3-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-A $20.85 


Part 2: CONVERSATIONAL 
(Refresher & Advanced) 
Simulated conversations on everyday 
topics designed to provide fluency in 
speaking. Illustrated book. 
2-12” ip records PHONOLISCS 2001-8 $13.90 
Part 3: LITERATURE 
(Advanced) 
Poetry and prose passages selected 
from the works of 20 major writers. 
17th, 18th, 19th Cent. Illustrated book 
2-12” Ip records PHONODISCS 2001-C $13.90 


SPEAK AND READ FRENCH is available on both long-play records and tapes. 


Availatie now at leading record and book stores. 


Write for FREE descriptive booklet. 


PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 











